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33d THOUSAND 


By HARRY LEON WILSON. Six Illustrations by O’NEILL LaTHAM. Price, $1.50 

A clear, strong, quick-moving novel. A genuine American story of a family that comes out of 
the West, with all the West’s breeziness, independence, humor, and sturdy democracy,— the 
cardinal native traits. A really great piece of contemporaneous fiction. 


DOROTHY SOUTH 


32d THOUSAND 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, Author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER.” Six Illustrations by 
C. D. WILLIAMs. Price, $1.50. 


BOOK NEWS FOR MAY says: 

“In ‘Dorothy South’ Mr. Eggleston has created a simple and beautiful romance, full of 
nobility and of all the finer emotions, with just a slight scattering of sage but smiling philosophy, 
intercepted by touches here and there of sparkling wit. No such woman character as Dorothy 
has appeared in fiction for many a long day.” 


EFAGLE BLOOD 


By JAMES CREELMAN, Author of “ON THE GREAT HiGHWay.” Illustrated by RosE 
Crcit O'NEILL. Price, $1.50. 

This is Mr. Creelman’s great novel, although as a brilliant writer he is well known throughout 
the world. His story introduces an Englishman of noble family, who comes to America for the 
purpose of making his way, not by a marriage for money, but by commercial opportunities. The 
work is one of great psychological intensity, full of action, tender in its love motif, and world- 
interesting in its popular discussion of commercialism. 


RICHARD GORDON 


By ALEXANDER BLACK. Six Illustrations by ERNEsT. FunR. Price, $1.50 


This is one of the strongest novels of the day. The scenes are laid in upper New York society, 
with a dash into Bohemia that is refreshing and vivid. The hero is manly and virile. The heroine 
is charming, lovable, thoroughly womanly, and essentially feminine. It sparkles with delicious 
humor and fetching repartee. 
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THE 


MILLIONAIRESS 


By JULIAN RALPH. Six Illustrations by C. F. UNDERWOOD. Price, $1.50 


A striking story of New York social life among carriage people. It has a charming heroine, 
who occupies the centre of the stage in some brilliant scenes. It shows that a woman of fashion 
and an heiress can keep unspoiled her sweetness and sincerity of nature. 


LOTHROD PUBLISHING COMDANY, BOSTON 
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Page’s Th ree! Gravid Novels 





Barbara 
Ludd 


By CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of “ The Kindred of the 
Wild,” “The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood,” etc. Illus- 
trated in tints by Frank 
VerBeck. $7.50 
“From the opening chapter. . . . to 
the final page. . . . Mr. Roberts lures 
us on by the charm of his style, by bis 
apt devotion to the changing aspects of 
nature. and by his keen and sympathetic 


analysis of human character. - + ‘Bar- 
bara Ludd,’ in short, isa delightful piece 





Hope 
Loring 


By LILIAN BELL 


Author of “Abroad with the 
Jimmies,” “The Love Af- 
fairs of an Old Maid,” etc. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. $7.50. 


** . . isin all respects the best story 
the author has so far produced, It isa 
study from childhood, to womanhood of a 
young girl, lovable, impulsive, willful, 
generous, truthful to the point of discom- 
fort for others at times, incapable of a 
dishonorable act and so trustful in the 


The Last 
Word 


By ALICE MAC GOWAN 


First book of a successful news- 
paper and magazine writer. 
Fully illustrated. $7.50. 


“ A clear, fresh breeze has blown out of 
the West, a breeze full of life and light and 
sparkle as ifit had caught in its transit 
atoms of sunshine and borne them along 
to enliven dull places as well as to illu- 
mine dark spots. This refreshing breeze 
comes from Miss Alice MacGowan and she 
calls it‘ The Last Word.’ "— Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

“ A book, vivid, bright, original—one of 





of fiction 


script. 


+ . . andis also an excellent | honor of others that she does serious mis- 
piece of bookmaking.”—Boston Tran- | chief where she supposed she was doing 
good.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


a kind and the kind most welcome to 
readers of the hitherto conventional.”— 
New York Worid. 
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For sale at all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers 


C. PAGE & COMPANY, - - 


SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY GATALOGUE 


BOSTON 








The Commonwealth Library. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AT A LOW PRICE. 


Rare Americana, Amer can History, Early American Exploration, and the Masterpieces of 


English Literature. Post 8vo. 


Gilt tops. 


Price. oaly $1.00 net per volume, 


Clear type, fine paper, photogravure portraits and facsimile maps. Strongly bound. 


The Lewis and Clark Journals. 


An unabridued Reprint of the 1814 edition, to which all the 
members of the exposition contributed. 3 vols 


Mackenzie’s Voyages to the Arctic 
and Pacific in 1789 and 1793. 


Including an Account of the Rise and State of the Fur 
Trade. 2 vols. 


A History of the Five Indian Nations. 
THE IROQUOIS. By Hon. CADWALLADER COLDEN. 2 vols. 
The Wild Northland. 

By Gen. Sir Wa. Francis BuTLER. 1 vol. 


The Essays of Montaigne. 
Edited by J. Harn Faisweu. 1 vol. 





Literature and Dogma. 


y Matruew Arnotp, D.C.L. Unexcelled for dignity of 
style and utterance. 1 vol. 


The Romance of Natural History. 
By P. H.Gossz. Written with sympathy and accurate 


knowledge. Mr. Thompson Seton never accomplished 
better work in this field. 1 vol. a | 


A History of William Penn. 
By W. Hepworts Drxon. 1 vol. 


Life and Voyages of Americus Ves- 
pucius. 
By C. Epwarps Lester. 1 vol. 


A Large Paper Edition of each title, limited to 210 numbered copies on Dutch Hand-made paper, 
with portraits on India paper, $3.00 me¢ per volume, excepting ‘‘ The Lewis and Clark Journals” (nearly 
all taken), which are $5.00 wet per volume. Subscriptions taken for sets or single volumes. Send for 


Prospectus and Descriptive Catalogue. 





NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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Poe’s Complete Works 


THE “VIRGINIA” EDITION. In 17 Volumes. 


Tis is the most complete and accurate text ever prepared. It 

is the only one based directly on Poe and including all his 
writings. It contains a new volume of letters and a new biography. 
The text is edited by Professor James A. Harrison, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and contains introductions by Hamilton W. Mabie 
and Charles W. Kent. and notes and variorum readings by 
R. A. Stewart. 


“ Unquestionably the most important issue of an American classic 
author for many years.’’—New York Times Saturday eview. 


** Admirable both as literary work and as a piece of book-making.’’— 
Henry van Dyke. 
**Can never be superseded.’’—Prof. John F. Genung. 


HANDY VOLUME STYLE. DE LUXE LIBRARY STYLE 
Pocket size, 4 x 6 inches. Size, 534 x 8 inches 


Cloth, gilt top (cloth box) ‘ " $12.50 
— pit Sep (os, iia 2100 | Cloth gilt top, gilt back and side . . $25.00 
Haif Calf, gilt top (leather box) . 35.00 | Half Calf, hand tooled, gilttop . . 42.00 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, N.Y. 




















Ghe Only Absolutely New Encyclopaedia 


New, Up to date, Authoritative, Superbly Illustrated. Critical 
Examination Solicited. See Special Offer Below 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENGYGLOPAEDIA 


17 VOLUMES —EDITED BY — 15,000 PAGES 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. eerste eee eens, Unlversity (1876-1901) ; 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, PH.D., L.HD., ,,,,Profesorin 

FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., te Professor in ’ 


New York University 
Assisted by nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 


It is the one great American Encyclopedia,—new text, new type, new illustra- 
tions. There is nothing in this country comparable with it. Its only peers are 
the great German Encyclopedias. 


GRITIGAL EXAMINATION INVITED hs ygny | 
It is impossible to describe adequately this monumental work iv an advertise- Prospectus of the 
ment, Send your name and address on the coupon herewith, and a handsome = NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
prospectus with full description, sample pages, colored plates, and maps, will SY containing description, sam- 
ith i le colored maps, also 
be sent you, together with information regarding a ‘Sy A nfo rmation regs nding your ais 
count an -at-a- e men! 
Special Discount to Readers of THE INDEPENDENT plan for THE Saeeeeontes Cone 
and our little-at-a-time payment plan. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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ILLUSTRATED DESGRIP- 
TIVE GATALOGUE FREE 


The following titles are selected from an unusually inter- 
esting list of autumn books. Send for new fall catalogue 


| FAMOUS FAMILIES OF | MEMOIRS OF 


NEW YORK CHATEAUBBRIAND 
| By MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM. | Tr. by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Illus. 2 vols. Net $15.00. MATTvuS. 6 vols. Ea. net, $3.75. 


THE AMERICAN IMMORTALS | THE YOUTH OF LA GRANDE 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Illus. MAUVEMOISELLE 
| et, $10.00. By ARVEDE BaRINE. Iilus. 
| THE H N RIV M 
a a — és | ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN 
OCEAN 10 SOURCE 
By E. M. Bacon. 1oo Illus. LITERATURE 


By LEO WIENER. 2 parts. Ea. net, 
THE ROMANCE OF THE $3 00. 


| COLORADO RIVER | 

| By F. S, DELLENBAUGH. _ Illus. | 6 ae GERMAN 
WILLIAM MORRIS, Poet, | By JOHN G. ROBERTSON. Net, $3.50. 
Craftsman, Socialist 

By ExisaBetu L. Cary. Illus. Net, | THE PAPAL MONARCHY 


$3.50. By WILLIAM Barry. (Story of the 
Nations.) Illus. Net, $1.35. 








SONNETS FROM THE | 

PORTUGUESE | THE SONS OF ST. FRANCIS 
Decorated and illustrated in color | By A. MACDonNELL, Illus. Net, 
by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. $2.00; | $3.50. 

satin, $4.00. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE 
IDYLLS OF THE KING By JosePH McCaBE. Net, $2.00. 


a. in ag ay after Gustav TWENTY-SIX HISTORIC SHIPS 


By F. STANHOPE HILt: 8°. Illus. 
SOVIAL ENGLAND 


By various eminent writers. 6 vols. THE LOST ART OF READING 
Vol. IIL nearly ready. Illus. By GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER IN CITY TENTS 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. New series. By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
2 vols, Ea. net, $2.00. et, $1.00. 


| ENGLISH THOUGHS IN THE ITALIAN LIFE IN TOWN 
XVIIl CENTURY AND COUNTRY 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 34d edition, re- By L. Vitvari. No, 7 in “ Our Euro- 
vised and enlarged. 2 vols. Net, $8.00. pean Neighbors.” Illus. Net $1.20. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 

Dr, Theo, L, Cuyler. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark. 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 

be Pansy,” 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Syivanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ™ 3 Me Worse MD 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife — to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co., =% 2 Estate Trust Building, 





Ivory Soap is 
very economi- 
cal in use, for 
although it 
lathers quick- 
ly, it is always 
firm and hard, 
evenin hot 
water. As it 
floats, you can 
not lose it or 
leave it to 
waste in the 
bowl. 
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Indispensable to every 
gentleman who shaves. 


Combines in the 
highest possible degree, 

Luxury, 

Elegance, 


Convenience. 


rice, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Handy Outfits for Home Use in 
Hardwood Portable Wall-Cabinets 


High le, finest quality. stonterd tools. The kind we have 
been Fellin g for 54 years to carpente 


WE MAKE { Bee Set No. ¢ eae jp Wiastration 
: Es - 54 at 2 33 at $10.00 


Catalogue Ne. 4 (tn colors) describes all 4 outfits 
Our lines include Builder-’ and Cabinet Hardware, Piano Ma- 
terials and Tools. Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Factory Su “Top eat ; 
and tools for all trades. "at you are going to build ask for cat- 
alogue No. 8W of exclusively Builders’ Hardware. Send 
cover postage.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., N. Y. City (Since 1848) 
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Survey of the World 


At the beginning of 
last week Governor 
Stone issued an order 
placing all the militia regiments of Penn- 
sylvania (between 9,000 and 10,000 
men) in the anthracite mining district, 
saying that men had been prevented 
from working by intimidation and vio- 
lence, and directing that military pro- 
tection be given to all who desired to 
work. At about the same time President 
Mitchell issued to the miners on strike 
an address, advising that mass meetings 
be held on the 8th by the local unions, 
and that resolutions be passed defining 
the attitude of the men, with special ref- 
erence to the assertion of the mine-own- 
ers at Washington that a large number 
would resume work if they could have 
protection.. At the meetings held by the 
350 locals on the 8th there was a unani- 
mous vote in support of the union and 
the strike. It was made known on the 
7th that on the preceding day, at the 
request of President Roosevelt, Com- 
missioner Carroll D. Wright had given 
to President Mitchell, in Philadelphia, 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States : 


“If Mr. Mitchell will secure the immediate 
return to work of the miners in the anthracite 
regions, the President will at once appoint a 
Commission to investigate thoroughly into all 
the matters at issue between the operators 
and the miners, and will do all within his 
power to obtain a settlement of those questions 
in accordance with the report of the Com- 
mission.” 


Mr. Mitchell rejected this proposition 
on the 8th, saying that he and his asso- 
ciates felt keenly the responsibility of 
their position and the gravity of the sit- 
uation, but believed that they had “ gone 
more than half way” and had met Mr. 


The Coal Miners’ 
Strike 


Roosevelt’s wishes in proposing, at the 
Washington meeting, an immediate re- 
sumption of mining upon condition that 
the whole matter should be referred to 
an arbitration tribunal selected by him- 
self. He continued: 


“Tt is unnecessary in this letter to refer to 
the malicious assault made upon us in the re- 
sponse of the coal operators. We feel confi- 
dent that you must have been impressed with 
the fairness of our proposition and the in- 
sincerity of those who maligned us. Having 
in mind our experience with the coal opera- 
tors in the past, we have no reason to feel 
any degree of confidence in their willingness 
to do us justice in the future; and, inasmuch 
as they have refused to accept the decision of 
a tribunal selected by you, and inasmuch as 
there is no law through which you could en- 
force the findings of the Commission you sug- 
gest, we respectfully decline to advise our peo- 
ple to return to work simply upon the hope 
that the coal operators might be induced or 
forced to comply with the recommendations of 
your Commission.” 


It will be recalled that at the Washing- 
ton meeting Vice-President (and Gen- 
eral Counsel) David Willcox, of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company, read. a 
brief in support of his assertion that the 
union was an unlawful Trust, and of 
his request for the prosecution of it upon 
this ground. Last week, supported by 
the other companies, he made formal ap- 
plication to the President for the prose- 
cution of the union under the Anti-Trust 
law. There were also received by the 
President the petition and argument of 
counsel for a New York newspaper, pre- 
senting some evidence to show that the 
coal railroad companies are an unlaw- 
ful Trust, and asking for the prosecution 
of them by the Government. At last ac- 
counts, Attorney-General Knox was ad- 
vising the President that there was no 
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sufficient ground for an action against 
either the companies or the union. The 
Inter-State Conference called by Mayor 
Maybury, of Detroit, adopted resolutions 
urging the President to instruct the At- 
torney-General to proceed against the 
companies for violation of both the Inter- 
State Commerce law and the Sherman 
act. On the oth there was in New York 
a conference, at which were present Mr. 
Mitchell, five of the railroad presidents, 
Governor Odell, and Senators Platt, 
Quay and Penrose. At the beginning 
President Baer objected with some bit- 
terness to the interference of “ politi- 
cians.” This aroused the Governor, who 
informed Mr. Baer that he was present 
not as a politician, but as the representa- 
tive of the 7,000,000 people of the State 
of New York, endeavoring to find relief 
from an intolerable situation. He was 
confident that the miners would accept 
an. increase of 5 cents per ton, if the 
operators would authorize him to offer 
it. The proposition was rejected, be- 
cause it involved a recognition of the 
union. The Governor told the operators 
that their position was untenable and 
that they ought to recognize the union. 
The operators promised to give a final 
answer on the 14th, after their confer- 
ence with a committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. On the 
toth General Gobin, commander of the 
Pennsylvania troops, had a conference 
with President Roosevelt. On the fol- 


lowing dav Secretary Root came to. 


New York and had a long interview with 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and also met 
several of the operators. It was reported 
that he was urging Mr. Morgan to use 
his influence in favor of some conces- 
sions, and also that he was striving to 
induce Mr. Morgan to accept an -appoint- 
ment from the President to act as sole 
arbitrator. The miners were willing, it 
was said, to leave the matter to him. It 
was reported that the President was in- 
clined to call a special session of Con- 
gress for the repeal of the duty on an- 
thracite coal, as to which Secretary 
Moody said last week, to a great Repub- 
lican meeting in Wisconsin, that it had 
been “ smuggled into the Tariff act in a 
sneaking and cowardly manner.” At 
the end of the week some of the opera- 
tors were. saying that Federal troops 
were needed in the mining region; but 


the militia commanders asserted that 
there were troops enough in the field. 
The operators also complained that the 
“interference” of persons desiring to 
promote a settlement had encouraged the 
strikers to remain firm in their position. 
It was feared by some Republicans that 
the controversy would affect their party 
injuriously at the coming elections. Con- 
gressman Grosvenor, of Ohio, tele- 
graphed from Chicago that public senti- 
ment there was “bitter beyond descrip- 
tion against the coal operators,” and that 
“if continued ” it would “ assure a Dem- 
ocratic Congress and financial ruin.” 
Negotiations for a settlement were re- 
sumed on Sunday night, when President 
Baer was summoned to New York by 
Mr. Morgan. There were reports that 
the latter and Mr. Cassatt had agreed 
upon a plan, that an increase of 5 or Io 
per cent. in wages would be given, and 
that the concession would be made at 
the coming conference with the commit- 
tee of the Manufacturers’ Association. 
It was also predicted by some that at a 
second conference with the President 
the operators would accept a plan for 
arbitration proposed by the President at 
Mr. Morgan’s suggestion. In Schenec- 
tady, the labor unions voted to expel all 
of their members who were in the Na- 
tional Guard. In a long address at a 
Democratic meeting in Boston, ex-Secre- 
tary Olney sharply attacked the coal rail- 
road presidents for their discourteous 
treatment of the President, saying that 
they were “ the most unblushing and per- 
sistent of law breakers,” having for 
years violated both the Inter-State Com- 
merce law and the Anti-Trust law. 


x 


The President has 
; .. appointed Judge 
ee Thomas R. Roulhac, 
a Gold Democrat, to be District-Attorney 
of Alabama in the vacancy caused by the 
removal of Mr. Vaughn. This appoint- 
ment was made soon after Bishop Wal- 
ters, of New Jersey, and Bishop Clinton, 
of North Carolina, representing the 
Afro-American Council, had had an in- 
terview with the President to ascertain 
whether the exclusion of negroes from 
the councils of the Republican party in 
Alabama and North Carolina met his ap- 
proval. They learned that it did not, and 
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were led to expect that forthcoming ap- 
pointments would indicate his attitude 
toward the so-called “ Lily White” Re- 
publican movement in the South—The 
recent elections in Denmark appear to 
have reversed the majority in the Lands- 
thing, so that now there is a majority in 
both Houses for the proposed cessionof the 
Danish West Indies to the United States. 
The necessary bill has been introduced 
by the Government, and the Ministry 
agrees to take a general plebescite on the 
islands after the legislative ratification of 
the treaty—The President has decided 
to appoint Mr. Henry White (now Sec- 
retary of the Embassy at London) Am- 
bassador at Rome, altho Ambassador 
Meyer will: probably remain in office 
through the winter.—In their platform 
the Republicans of Rhode Island call for 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt in 1904, 
and say that the time for the adjustment 
of the tariff may safely be left to a Repub- 
lican Congress, and commend theorgani- 
zation of labor to secure fewer hours and 
higher pay.—Mr. Bryan asserts that 
Secretary Shaw is “ running the Treas- 
ury Department in the interest of Wall 
Street.”—-Senator Hanna said last week 
in his public addresses that “ the tariff 
has nothing to do with Trusts.” Recall- 
ing his assertion of two years ago that 
there were no Trusts, he added that if 
there were such a thing now it would be 
taken care of at the proper time, and that 
the Republican party would “end in the 
ditch ” if it should attempt to revise the 
tariff. On the other hand, Governor 
Cummins, of Iowa, said last week that 
the time had come when modifications 
of the tariff were imperatively demanded. 
The duties on some products were too 
high. Iowa Republicans, he added, de- 
sired to preserve competition and were 
opposed to combinations designed to sup- 
press it by purchase or piracy. Senator 
Allison, of the same State, declares that 
it is puerile to say that a cure for Trust 
evils can be found in tariff revision. 
These evils are recognized by all, but, in 
his judgment, they call for more power- 
ful remedies.—In an address at Clark 
University, Senator Lodge said that if 
the possessors of great fortunes “ lose 
sight of the responsibilities which their 
sreat wealth brinzs. they become the 
greatest source of danger which our 
modern times afford.” If administered 


with a due sense of responsibility to the 
community whose laws had made the 
accumulation of them possible. they 
would be not only beneficial but also a 
bulwark of liberty, order and progress.— 
The Silverite faction in the Democratic 
party of Connecticut will nominate can- 
didates in association with the Economic 
League, a political organization of work- 
ingmen. It declares that the recent 
Democratic State Convention was con- 
trolled by men “ standing for the pre- 
datory and privileged classes,” who. were 
bolters or traitors in 1896 and 1900.— 
In notifying Governor Odell of his re- 
nomination Senator Platt said that if 
there had been any doubt as to his elec- 
tion it had been removed by the Demo- 
cratic platform’s “rampant and un- 
masked socialism,” referring to the reso- 
lution calling for national ownership of 
the anthracite mines. Governor Odell, 
responding, spoke with more caution of 
this resolution as “a remedy that bor- 
ders on socialism.” 


The veterans of the 
Grand Army of the 
Republic were fa- 
vored with fine weather during their 
thirty-sixth annual encampment, last 
week, in Washington. The parade of 
United States troops, sailors, marines 
and Spanish War veterans was reviewed 
by Admiral Dewey ; and on the following 
day the parade of the Grand Army, 25.- 
000 in line, was reviewed by the Presi- 
dent in a carriage. This was the first 
time he had left his house since his re- 
turn from the West, and thousands of 
people cheered him as he was brought 
down and borne out to the carriage in 
an invalid’s chair. During the week sev- 
eral addresses were made by Secretary 
Root. Speaking in Convention Hall at 
a great meeting, when the freedom of the 
city was presented to the veterans, he 
said: “ Never in the history of warfare 
among men has an army exhibited the 
highest qualities of civilization and of 
manhood to a greater degree than. the 
American army in the Philippines.” 
Gen. Jacob Smith (recently retired by 
the President’s order), who was on the 
platform, rose with tears in his eyes, 
thanked the Secretary for his kindness, 
declaring his lovaltv to the Government 
and the Administration, and expressing 
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some scorn for what Mr. Schurz and 
other Anti-Imperialists might say about 
him.” The Grand Army elected Gen. 
Thomas J. Stewart, Adjutant-General of 
Pennsylvania, Commander - in - Chief. 
The retiring Commander, General Tor- 
rance, read the report of the committee 
appointed to investigate charges against 
the administration of the Pension Bu- 
reau under Commissioner Evans, saying 
that the acceptance of the Commission- 
er’s resignation had immediately fol- 
lowed the submission of the report to 
the President. The encampment ap- 
proved General Torrance’s appeal for 
contributions in behalf of the Home for 
Confederate Veterans at Mountain 
Creek, Ala. Next year’s encampment 
wil! be held in San Francisco. The ses- 
sion of the Union Veterans’ Union was 
marked by wild disorder. The adop- 
tion of amendments to the constitution 
permitting the admission of sons, sons- 
in-law and grandsons of members caused 
much dissatisfaction. The Executive 
Committee, which had examined charges 
against the Commander, General Dyren- 
forth, desired to recommend that he be 
suspended. But he would not recognize 
the committee. After the secession of 
the delegates representing six of the 
largest States, General Dyrenforth was 
re-elected, and his supporters passed res- 
olutions bitterly denouncing his oppo- 
nents. 
& 


Dispatches sent from Wash- 
ington last week by the 
Press Associations and ap- 
parently inspired by members of the 
Cabinet indicate the growing dissatis- 
faction of our Government on account 
of the failure of Cuba to accept and ratify 
a treaty embodying the restrictions of 
the Platt amendment. It is said that the 
Cuban people are “ drifting away ” from 
the United States and are showing “a 
spirit of indifference bordering on hos- 
tility.” The treaty was forwarded to 
Havana some time ago. Reports from 
the Cuban capital show that there is 
much opposition to the ratification of it 
unless some of the provisions of the 
Platt amendment shall be modified. On 
this question there has been heated dis- 
cussion in the Cuban Cabinet and Con- 
gress.—Gen. Edward S. Bragg, our Con- 
sttl-General at Havana who made him- 
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self obnoxious to the Cubans by speak- 
ing contemptuously of them in a letter 
to his wife (which was given to the 
press), has been transferred to Hong 
Kong, and the American Consul-General 
there, Mr. William A. Rublee, will take 
his place in Cuba.—The anniversary of 
the struggle for independence in 1868 
was celebrated on the 1oth, and the Cu- 
bans laid the corner-stone of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the Americans 
who were led by Lopez in a revolt against 
Spanish rule in 1851. For the educa- 
tion of the son of Antonio Maceo in this 
country $3,000 has been appropriated.— 
It is reported in Rome that the Pope, af- 
ter examining Archbishop Chapelle’s full 
statement as to the settlement of religious 
questions in Cuba and Porto Rico, re- 
cently said: “ Washington is the most 
loyal and generous Government. the 
Church has ever had to do with.”—The 
Cuban Secretary of the Treasury reports 
that in September the receipts were 
$1,596,401 and the expenditures $1,228,- 
gi12. At the end of the month the bal- 
ance in the Treasury was $1,406,736. 
The customs receipts have recently 
equaled and even exceeded those of cor- 
responding months under the military 
government, and this causes a good im- 
pression. There has been some restora- 
tion of confidence and in Havana it is 
said that the coming crop of sugar will 
be larger than the one recently produced. 
One of our mercantile agencies reports, 
however, that half the sugar planters 
have sold their output this year at a loss 
and that the coming crop will show a re- 
duction of 20 per cent.—In Porto Rico the 
political meetings of the Federal party at 
Caguey, Aguadilla, Yauco andother towns 
have been attacked bythe Republicans. At 
Caguey many shots were fired and four 
persons were wounded. The Federalists 
complain loudly because the Executive 
Council has ordered that each registra- 
tion and election board shall consist of 
two Republicans and one Federalist. 
They assert that this will prevent a fair 
election. In last year’s election the Fed- 
eral party—which includes a large ma- 
jority of the whites and property-holders 
—took no part. This year it is active 
in politics, supports the Government and 
desires to obtain control of the Legisla- 
ture, in which it has thus far had no rep- 
resentation, 
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In Mindanao General Sum- 
ner’s overtures for peace 
have been rejected by the 
Sultan of Bacolod in a defiant message 
saying that he does not desire the friend- 
ship of the Americans, but prefers war 
forthwith. His desire will probably be 
satisfied. Commissioner Bernard Moses, 
head of the Department of Public In- 
struction at Manila, has resigned, and 
will return to his professorship in the 
University of California. The Federal 
party, at Manila, asks for the free trans- 
pertation of young Filipino teachers to 
the United States, in order that they may 
study here a year in the public schools 
and colleges. This project is favored by 
the Government. When the transport 
“Sherman” arrived at San Francisco 
last week, it became known that there 
had been thirteen cases of cholera on 
bord during the voyage from Manila, 
and that seven of these cases had been 
fatal—In the latter part of September 
the Island of Guam was severely shaken 
by repeated earthquakes, and a large 
part of the growing crops was destroyed 
by a tidal wave. No American was in- 


Our Pacific 
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jured, but the Government buildings 
were seriously damaged.—In Hawaii the 
treasurer, William H. Wright, is a de- 
faulter and has fled from the islands. 
Auditor Austin has been suspended by 
Governor Dole for requiring Govern- 
ment employes to loan him money from 


the public funds. The Home Rule, or 
Native, party, which was successful at 
the last election, has nominated for 
membership in the House a full-blooded 
Chinaman, Ng Monowar, a lawyer, who 
was born in Canton and educated in San 
Francisco. Having been naturalized in 
Hawaii some years ago, he is now an 
American citizen. There has been pub- 
lished in San Juan, Porto Rico, a state- 
ment received from five hundred natives 
of the island who were induced to go to 
Hawaii last vear. They beg for relief, 
saying that they are treated with great 
cruelty and do not have sufficient food. 
Delegate Degetau will ask at Washing- 
ton for a commission to inquire as to the 
condition of these Porto Rican laborers 
in Hawaii. The Senatorial Committee, 
which has just returned from Honolulu, 
reports: that the islands are suffering 
from great commercial and industrial de- 
pression, due, it is said, to the low price 
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of sugar and the scarcity and high price 
of labor. The sugar planters ask that 
the immigration of a limited number of 
Chinese laborers be permitted. The na- 
tives are unwilling to work, and Jap- 
anese have been coming in large num- 
bers. Some of them learn trades and 
displace white skilled labor. 
os 


On the 7th of October dele- 
gates to the National Com- 
mittee of French Miners 
met at Paris to discuss calling a gen- 
eral strike of the coal miners. On that 
day, however, no important measures 
were adopted. On the next day the com- 
mittee was again in session and after a 
prolonged meeting voted to declare a 
general strike to be begun immediately. 
The committee issued a manifesto to the 
miners’ comrades in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium 
and Australia. One clause of this mani- 
festo was as follows: 

“The cause we are defending is common 
to all. We are pushed to the last extremity 
in fighting to obtain a slight improvement 
in our miserable condition—more equitable 
remuneration with the regulation of our work - 
for the present, and legislation sheltering us 
against the strict needs of old age. We are 
sure you understand your duty. We leave 
to you the initiative in such measures as are 
most convenient to you in aiding us in this 
struggle.” 

The manifesto also contained an appeal 
to the troops stationed in the mining re- 
gion, bidding them remember the act of 
Colonel St. Rémy, who a few weeks 
since refused to obey the orders of the 
Government which directed him to assist 
in closing the Catholic schools. The 
strike had actually begun in part before 
this order was given and it is estimated 
that some 42,000 men had left work in 
the northern coal fields. The whole 
number of French miners is calculated 
by the Temps to be 162,000 men, of 
whom, however, only 60,000 belong to 
the federation. The mine owners refuse 
to discuss the matter, declaring that the 
strike began before any warning had 
been given them and without any suffi- 
cient motives, and also that the - chief 
points now in dispute are already before’ 
parliamentary committees. Troops have 
been sent to the sections where trouble 
is feared and already some violence has 
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broken out. On the 10th a conflict oc- 
curred at Terre Noire, where the strikers 
overturned a number of coal wagons and 
the gerndarmes who came to the scene 
were attacked. In the same region 700 
strikers attacked some 300 “ yellows,” as 
the non-strikers are called, and handled 
them very roughly. At Charleroi, in Bel- 
gium, the national committee of Belgian 
miners met on October 12 and passed 
resolutions in favor of demanding 15 per 
cent. increase in wages, their object be- 
ing to prevent the shipment of coal to 
France. Another strike of some magni- 
tude has run its course and come quickly 
to an end, in this case the difficulty being 
with the street car lines, not with the 
mines. On October 9th the Workmen’s 
National Committee of Switzerland met 
at Geneva and voted for a general strike 
throughout the country in sympathy with 
the street car employes who were on 
strike in Geneva. Three days later, how- 
ever, the order to strike was recalled and 
the employes of the street car lines and 
other workmen returned to work. 


Sd 


All during the recent 
war there were mur- 
murs in England against 
the incompetence and corruption of the 
Remount Establishment of the War De- 
partment. It was shown conclusively, 
for instance, that horses were bought in 
Austria at a price yielding 40 per cent. 
profit to the dealer. It was shown that 
at the beginning of the war the Depart- 
ment had no knowledge of the source of 
supply and was ignorant of matters of 
vital importance, as, for example, of the 
fact that Gibraltar was not provided 
with accommodation for large numbers 
of mules. A court of inquiry was es- 
tablished to investigate these charges, 
and now the findings of the court have 
been made public in a Blue Book. With 
the exception of a couple of minor cases 
the court completely justifies the conduct 
of the Remount Establishment through- 
out and even commends its efficiency. 
The only general criticism is to the ef- 
fect that the Establishment would have 
been less open to criticism if it had 
avoided the fault adhering to many de- 
partments of the army, and had shown 
less suspicion of assistance offered from 
outside. Many of the London papers, 
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including Zhe Times, comment very 
severely on this “ whitewashing ” report. 
The Westminster Gazette characterizes 
it as “a most subtle and beautiful de- 
scription of the working of a British in- 
stitution, and of the manner in which it 
is justified when exposed to criticism. 
‘ According to the report the Re- 
mount Establishment had only one draw- 
back—it never contemplated the possibil- 
ity of the outbreak of war.” Another 
report of interest to the army, that of the 
Inspector-General of Military Prisons, 
has been issued by the Home Office. Ac- 
cording to this report there was, in 1901, 
in the military prisons of the United 
Kingdom accommodation for 1,151 
prisoners, while the prisons in the col- 
onies could accommodate 613. The ex- 
cess of prisoners over these accommoda- 
tions was so great that in 1900 as many 
as 2,696 military offenders had to be 
committed to criminal prisons, and in 
1901 this number increased to 2,897. 
The wholenumber of committals in Eng- 
land in 1901 was 7,474; and in the month 
of September over 1,200 soldiers were 
undergoing hard labor in criminal pris- 


ons. 
Bad 


A little tempest has been 
stirred up in England by a 
contemplated presentation of 
the Boer Generals, Botha, De Wet and 
Delarey, to the German Emperor. These 
officers, who have taken the oath of al- 
legiance to Great Britain and who show 
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‘no desire to make that oath nugatory, 


have not been satisfied by the British 
assistance rendered to their compatriots 
and are traveling through Europe on 
what might be called a begging tour to 
obtain funds to settle the Boers on their 
old lands. Just what passed between 
the Generals and the Emperor it is not 
possible to say. De Wet in a speech at 
Utrecht declared that Emperor William 
had not invited them to an audience and 
that therefore the Generals had not re- 
fused to be presented. He added that 
they would certainly apply to the British 
Minister to introduce them in case such 
an audience was proposed. It seems, 
however, that the Pan-German Commit- 


tee in charge of the reception of the 


Boers arranged an audience with the 
Emperor in such a way that it would ap- 
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pear as an indirect affront to England, 
who has been extremely sensitive ever 
since the Emperor’s notorious telegram 
to Kruger, and that therefore Emperor 
William let the matter drop. While it 
was still expected that such an audience 
would be given, the Lokal Anzeiger, the 
most widely circulated newspaper of 
Berlin, commented on the matter as fol- 
lows: 

“With unmingled delight throughout all 
parts of Germany, and far beyond its con- 
fines, will the news be received that Emperor 
William has resolved to grant the gallant Boer 
Generals an audience on the occasion of their 
approaching visit to Berlin. The initiative in 
this step, as we are assured in a well-informed 
quarter, came from the Boers themselves or 
from their friends in Holland. In authorita- 
tive quarters it is clearly understood that 
the reception of the Boer leaders by Emperor 
William will be open to misjudgment on the 
part of those who make it their occupation 
to excite mistrust of German policy. But 
the practices of these persons are too notorious 
necessarily to be allowed to exercise any in- 
fluence upon important decisions.” 


On the following day the London Times 
contained a long editorial presenting the 
other side of the question. To the Times 
it seemed hardly credible that the Em- 
peror should contemplate a step which 
he must know would arouse deep indig- 
nation throughout the British Empire 
and which would inensify and perpetuate 
the angry feelings he has endeavored to 
assuage. And the Boer leaders them- 
selves, the editorial went on to say, must 
know that English feeling would be 
sensitive in the matter and must under- 
stand why such an audience would be an 
offense to the nation. Meanwhile the 
3oer Generals have been traveling 
through Holland and France and have 
everywhere been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 
sz 

The readjustment 
of the Ausgleich, 
Or compromise 
between Austria and Hungary by which 
the finances of the joint Government are 
regulated between the two States of the 
Empire, is causing great difficulties for 
the Government of both peoples. Be- 
tween the two contending factions the 
only strong bond of union is the personal 
popularity of Emperor Franz Josef. 
Hungary is still largely an agricultural 
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State, whereas Austria has gone far in 
developing her manufactures, and for 
this reason an agreement between the 
two parties in regard to the tariff and 
other such matters is not easy to arrive 
at. Dr. von Koerber, the Austrian pre- 
mier, has been in Budapest conferring 
with the Hungarian premier, M. de Szell, 
in regard to the Ausgleich, but has re- 
turned to Vienna with the statement that 
nothing could be accomplished. On 
October 8th the lower House of the 
Hungarian Parliament assembled at 
Budapest and was almost thrown into a 
state of rioting by this same question. 
Vice-President Barabas pronounced a 
violent speech against the negotiations 
and declared that Austria aimed to de- 
spoil Hungary with the connivance of 
the Emperor-King. Immediately there 
was a tremendous uproar in the House, 
which could not be quelled for some 
time. Premier de Szell declared that the 


imputation against the Emperor was ut- 
terly false and that throughout the deli- 
cate and difficult negotiations with Aus- 
tria his Majesty had not exerted any 
influence upon him. 


At St. Poelten, 
thirty-five miles from Vienna, serious 
election riots took place on October 12th. 
A conflict occurred between large num- 
bers of anti-Semites, who had come out 
from Vienna to attend the meeting, and 
the authorities of the place. 


Sd 


A convention has_ been 
signed between France and 
Siam which settles a num- 
ber of disputed questions. By the terms 
of this convention the southern frontier 
between Siam and Cambodia is moved 
trom the mouth of the river Piek-Kom- 
pong-Tiam, on the Great Lake, to the 
mouth of the Stangrolnos, in the Prov- 
ince of Angkor. The northern frontier 
foliows the ridges of the Pnom-Padang 
range to the Mekong River. The King 
of Siam may maintain troops along the 
right bank of this river, this being Siam- 
ese territory, but only Siamese troops 
officered by Siamese are to be employed 
in the whole Mekong basin. To con- 
struct ports, canals or railroads in this 
basin Siam must employ Siamese labor 
and capital, or if these are insufficient 
must first obtain the consent of the 
French Government before seeking help 
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abroad. The convention also forbids the 
imposition of differential duties or 
charges contrary to the principle of com- 
mercial equality promised by Siam. So 
soon as the new frontiers are handed 
over to France, the French troops will 
evacuate Chentabun, a seaport of Siam, 
which has been occupied by them since 
1893. 
st 

A recent report of the 
Ministry of Finance in 
Paris gives elaborate 
details in regard to French investments 
abroad, the distribution of which, as the 
report itself intimates, is a striking com- 
ment on the political affiliations of the 
French nation. The approximate esti- 
mate of these investments reaches the 
sum of 30,000,000,000 francs. Reckon- 
ing by miliions of francs, they are dis- 
tributed as follows: Russia figures for 
6,260, Spain for 2,974, Austria~-Hun- 
gary 2,850, Turkey 1,818, Italy 1,430, 
England 1,000, Portugal goo, Belgium 
600, Switzerland 455, Rumania 438, Nor- 
way 290, Greece 283, Servia 201, Hol- 
land 200, Monaco 158, Denmark 131, 
Sweden 123, Germany 85, Luxembourg 
62 and Bulgaria 48. In Asia China 
stands for 651, Asiatic Turkey for 354, 
Asiatic Russia for 60, Asiatic Great 
Britain 22, Japan 22, Siam ten, and Per- 
sia two. Among the countries making 
up the remainder the United States 
figures for 600. The general comment 
of the report on these investments is to 
the following effect: : 

“ Emigration, properly so-called, scarcely 
figures. The Frenchman scarcely ever ex- 
patriates himself. Moreover, the emigrants 
and the capital acquired by them are quickly 
denationalized. Our commercial houses have 
more importance, due to the ascendency which 
we have preserved in articles of ‘luxury, such 
as wines, silks, dresses, jewelry, perfumery, 
and articles de Paris. The value of French 
property is considerable only in countries bor- 
dering on France, in certain of our former 
colonies, in the regions frequented by our mis- 
sionaries, and in those where the use of our 
language is diffused. French shipping enter- 
prises abroad are rare, but, on the other hand, 
we seem to have acquired a kind of special dis- 
tinction for the construction of docks, quays 
and harbors in various countries. Lastly, 
where wealthy sleeping partners or careful 
operation are required, one is sure to find 
French enterprises. But the greatest part of 
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our capital abroad is invested in State loans, 
railway shares, mines, and canals. . . . At 
a time when economic questions govern the 
policy of nations it remains one of the great 
means of action of France in the world.” 


Some of the details of the various ways 
in which French money is invested in 
England will give an idea of the sub- 
ject in general. Thus, France sends to 
England 1,227,000,000 francs of goods, 
and receives from England 674,000,000 
francs. Apart from England and Wales 
the interests of France in the United 
Kingdom and its European dependencies 
are slight, amounting to scarcely 1,000,- 
ooo in Scotland, nothing in Ireland ex- 
cept some railway shares, I,150,000 in 
Jersey in trade and properties belonging 
to Frenchmen born in the island, noth- 
ing in Gibraltar, while at Malta France 
is represented by a single grocer. There 
are two hundred French establishments 
in London besides a few others in the 
United Kingdom, which represent an in- 
vestment of 13,000,000. These shops are 
of four kinds: First, and most impor- 
tant, are those which deal in wines, silks 
and woolens; second, the branches of 
large Paris or provincial houses for pi- 
anos, fans, linens, furs, champagne, tin- 
ware and fruits; third, retail traders, 
such as dressmakers, restaurant keepers, 
perfumers and hair dressers of small 
capital ; and, fourth, the class consisting 
of French houses which have their head- 
quarters in England. France also owns 
numerous railway shares, but no esti- 
mate of ‘these is possible; so also with 
French capital invested in the Cunard, 
Allan and Elder Dempster shipping 
companies. Three million five hundred 
thousand frances have been absorbed by 
the Kent coal exploration and an an- 
thracite mine in Wales. There are some 
half dozen large French banking com- 
panies, having offices in London, which 
serve as mediums to French capitalists. 
Turning to Russia we find that the in- 
vestments in Russian loans are estimated 
at 6,000,000,000 francs, besides 792,000,- 
ooo francs in mines and industries. In 
Spain the investments are chiefly in rail- 
way and Government stocks. It will be 
seen from these estimates how large is 
the interest which France has in Rus- 
sian prosperity, and how certain it is that 
France must see that no industrial revo- 
lution should occur in Spain. 





The New 


Prometheus 


By John Finley 


HO, who shall bring us back the fire 
again? 
We thought a new Prometheus now 
had come, 
Champion of men, unmindful of himself, 
Willing his high prerogative to lose 
If he might, sharing, mend the lot of all. 
He failed? But so the old Prometheus failed 
When he did first essay to arbitrate 
’Twixt gods and men, inviting praise and hate; 


The 


And though he suffered torture through long 
years, 

His vitals by the vultures daily plucked, 

Yet brought he fire at last to men again ;— 

And so may he, who, recking not of pain, 

Nor counting gain, nor minding adverse fame, 

Is still unbaffled in his vicar task. 

The pent-up fires may he for us unloose! 

Here’s strength unto his purpose and his arm! 
Princeton, N. J, 


Strike Should Be Arbitrated 


By His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons 


ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE 


HE industrial crisis which we have 
been passing through in this coun- 
try has caused widespread suffer- 

ing among a class of our people who are 
entirely innocent of connection with 
either side; but should the present rela- 
tions between the coal miners and the 
operators continue, the hardship and suf- 
fering which will be inflicted upon the 
country at large is too dreadful to con- 
template. Unfortunately the United 
States has been the scene of a number 
of great conflicts between labor and capi- 
tal which affected many thousands of 
workingmen and resulted in great losses 
to the employers, but in most instances 
the harmful results were confined to a 
certain section of the country and to but 
a few classes of citizens. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary for me to more than allude 
to the fact that the cessation of mining 
operations in Pennsylvania deprives the 
American people of one of their greatest 
sources of fuel supply. If all of the 
country enjoyed the climate of the South- 
ern States a winter without the product 
of these mines might be endured, but the 
residents of a very large portion of the 
United States must have artificial heat 
during a period of at least three months 
a year, if not longer. They have de- 
pended to a great extent upon these de- 
posits of the earth which have been so 
generously provided for our comfort. 
While the poor must bear the brunt of 
the suffering the wealthier classes are 
also affected. In fact, the strike is truly 
a national calamity, and any just plan 
which will bring it to a close should be 


adopted. There should be a way to ad- 
just differences of all kinds between em- 
ployer and employe, and in a country 
such as ours it seems to me that no ne- 
cessity should arise for friction between 
the workingman and the capitalist. 
While the latter has the right to have his 
interest protected by the laws of the 
country and should receive due credit 
for the projects by which he furnishes a 
livelihood for others, the laboring man, 
whether skilled or unskilled, also has 
rights which should be recognized and 
upheld. There is danger lest we forget 
that the man who toils, either above the 
earth’s surface or beneath it, to secure 
an honest living for himself and his fam- 
ily, is just as much a citizen as his em- 
ployer. Thanks to our form of govern- 
ment the humblest member of society is 
equal in this respect to the wealthiest 
mine owner and has the same rights ac- 
cording to the laws of this country. The 
men who obtain for us the product of 
the mines follow a vocation which is not 
only extremely arduous, ‘but fraught 
with great personal danger. I believe it 
will be admitted that they have had in 
the past many good reasons for com- 
plaint, and that more than one instance 
has occurred where they have had ample 
cause to protest against the injustice of 
their employers, altho not a few of the 
labor difficulties have been caused by the 
ill-advised and hasty action on the part 
of the employes. In the present instance, 
however, I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my sympathy with the workers in 
the mines in their effort to better their 
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condition. Without venturing to express 
an opinion as to the legal rights involved 
in the matter at issue, it seems to me that 
Mr. Mitchell’s offer to submit the entire 
matter to arbitration is disinterested and 
shows a spirit which should meet with 
public approval. Had some recognized 
board of arbitration been given an op- 
portunity to act as mediator I believe 
the outcome would have been satisfac- 
tory to both sides and the menacing 
situation which now exists would have 
been avoided. 

The attitude taken by President Roose- 
velt in endeavoring amicably to end the 
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strike cannot be too highly commended. 
It was a noble opportunity and, in spite 
of its failure, revealed) characteristics of 
the Executive of this country which will 
be thoroughly appreciated by the Ameri- 
can people. : 

Personally I had hoped, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, that some adjustment 
fair to both employer and employe would 
result from the conference at Washing- 
ton; and had the dispute been left by 
mutual agreement in the hands of the 
President himself as an arbitrator I am 
positive that the outcome would have 
been generally satisfactory. 

BattimorE, Mp, 


The Worship of Hygeia 


By Poultney Bigelow, M.A. 


AuTHor oF ‘* CHILDREN OF THE Nations,” Etc. 


UNICH is slowly but surely civ- 
ilizing the rest of Germany. 
This letter is not intended to be 
read on the banks of the Spree—they 
would not understand it. In Berlin a 
man is not a man until he has been cata- 
logued by the police as either a soldier, 
an official, or a member of the Royal 
family—all the rest fade away into the 
nebulous concept of populace or vulgar 
civilian. A citizen educated to this sort 
of thing accepts it as part of the Divine 
scheme, but he receives a violent shock 
when Munich takes him by the hand and 
shows him what man is capable of—even 
when he wears no uniform—not even a 
Red Eagle order. 

At present writing Munich is slowly 
recovering from a week spent in the en- 
tertainment of some five hundred May- 
ors and medical authorities from all 
parts of Germany, who assembled here 
for the purpose of comparing notes on 
the best means of making cities pleasant 
and wholesome to live in. This society, 
for the sake of the curious, is the 
Deutsche Verein fiir Oeceffentliche Ge- 
sundheitspflege, which was organized 
shortly after the founding of the Empire, 
holds its sessions annually in different 
parts of the country and counts within 
its ranks the ablest Germans interested 
in the many questions which modern cit- 
ies are called upon to solve. The sup- 


ply of pure water, the disposal of sew- 
age, the erection of public markets, con- 
trol of parks, watering streets, manage- 
ment of tram lines—every subject from 
the microbe to the tall chimney, from 
public baths to automobiles, is discussed. 
The great value of this Congress lies in 
the fact that the people who did the dis- 
cussing were not merely men of the li- 
brary and the microscope, but were, to a 
large extent, men of practical experience 
and clothed with responsibility. They 
were either chief magistrates of a city or 
hydraulic engineers, architects, chemists 
—in short, familiar with certain phases 
of modern municipal requirements. 
England and the United States were 
not represented—at least not formally. 
I venture to think, however, that at such 
a Congress as this we can learn more in 
half an hour’s talk with the right sort of 
men than by the study of a wheelbarrow 
load of official reports. We can all read 
reports and learn what has been done; 
but what we want to know most, and 
what we can least readily ascertain, is, 
“Does it work, and, if not, why not!” 
Those are the questions we want an- 
swered, and those are best answered 
when four eyes only are witness. 
Munich did not have to do much talk- 
ing on this occasion. She had but to al- 
low her guests to walk about and see for 
themselves. Munich possesses not mere- 
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vals the best of them have been 
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Friiulein Brandl, of the Royal Theatre as “‘ Monachia” 
Welcoming to Munich the Delegates of the German 


Congress for Municipal Health 


ly the best water supply in Europe, but 
her streets are models of cleanliness, her 
public buildings are well maintained, 
and on top of it all is a model Wagner 
opera and beer. Is it a wonder that Ger- 
many was fully represented, and that its 
tongue became limber in the search for 
words in which to voice its admiration ? 
It takes some experience of Con- 
gresses to appreciate such an one as this. 
London does pretty well when a Geo- 
graphic Congress of international im- 
portance calls upon Mr. Scott Keltie to 
show his powers. Berlin did her best 
two years ago at an International Geo- 
graphical Congress. Washington last 
winter entertained a Congress of Histo- 
rians. I am not fond of Congresses in 
general, and speak from only a narrow 
experience, but so far as I have been 
able to learn from those who make the 
Grand Congressional tour at short inter- 


feeble efforts compared to that 
which has just come to an end 
on the banks of the Isar. 

Munich has heart—there lies 
the whole secret. Germany has 
been taught to laugh and sing 
and to dress well by the ex- 
ample of Munich. Pretty 
much all the humor of Ger- 
many filters through Munich 
publications and North Ger- 
many would be a sad waste but 
for the spirit of the Bavarian 
Alps, which has the power of 
humanizing even a Prussian 
official—provided he leaves his 
uniform at home. 

Munich greeted the Dele- 
gates of Municipal Health on 
Tuesday evening, the 17th of 
September, in the grand old 
medieval hall of the Hofbraeu. 
This hall is sacred in the eyes 
of Munich, for its chief pur- 
pose is to honor her most re- 
nowned beer. The Lord Mayor, 
von Borscht, struck the keynote 
of the place with a cheery word 
for all—from a Prussian Privy 
Councillor to the waitress who 
brought him his big masskrug 
—and these waitresses, by the 
way, are worthy of the high 
functions entrusted to them— 
the Munich beer tastes doubly 
good from the hands of the Munich 
Kellnerin ! 

It’s a serious thing to entertain some 
five hundred men of microbes, especially 
when they, the men, are of North Ger- 
man breeding and largely strangers one 
to the other as well as to Munich. But 
our many sided Burgermeister was equal 
to the task. He called in the peasants 
of the neighborhood, and they came in 
their festive dress—their ribbons, their 
monstrous buttons, their feathers and 
breeches, and, above all, their contagious 
rollicking spirits. They climbed onto the 
platform and at once broke the ice of this 
official congregation by launching forth 
in a round of local songs accompanied 
by musical instruments of a pattern seen 
nowhere but here. They sang and they 
fiddled and they yodled and they danced 
and acted their parts with a humor so 
contagious that soon the hall was shak- 
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ing with laughter, and the heavy earth- 
enware mugs commenced shuttling back 
and forth between the tables and the bar- 
rels outside. It was a happy thought of 
the Burgermeister to commence by sup- 
pressing officialdom and bringing the 
guests of the city at once in contact with 
that which distinguishes Munich pre- 
eminently from all her sisters—infinite 
good humor and—tact. 

Then appeared on the scene a charm- 
ing peasant lassie from the mountains 
—at least she spoke as such—pretended 
that she had got into the party by mis- 
take, and so long as she was there she 
proposed to give them all a peasant’s 
welcome. It was all Alpine dialect full 
of local hits, and the lady who thus im- 
posed on us was none other than the il- 
lustrious actress MHartel-Mitius, who, 
like many another of her fellow-crafts- 
women, gave her services gratuitously 
in order to do missionary work among 
the less civilized Germans from the Bal- 
tic districts. 

Then uprose a professorial looking 
gentleman, who severely entered a pro- 
test against the direction in which the 
Congress was drifting—and at this sev- 
eral hundred guests groaned, for they 
feared that the speaker was in earnest. 
But those of Munich knew better. This 
was Herr Roth, the versatile artist, poet 
and general littérateur, who now pro- 
ceeded to throw upon a white sheet a se- 
ries of comicalities illustrating what pur- 
ported to be the historic and hygienic de- 
velopment of Munich from the days of 
the early Christians down to those of 
the Red Cross Society and electric trams. 
It was a rare burlesque of the City 
Fathers and their sanitary efforts. Mi- 
crobes were pictured as big as bulldogs 
and about as handsome. Herr Roth suc- 
cessfully and gracefully broke off the 
edge of any criticism against the city by 
suffusing his whole theme with delight- 
ful sarcasm, showing his fellow-guests 
that no one knew the shortcomings of 
Munich better than the citizens them- 
selves. 

What more was there! I cannot re- 
member it all. My last recollection of 
that opening session is associated with a 
wavering line of German scientists, feel- 
ing their way home froin the Hofbraeu- 
haus, each bearing in his hand a mon- 
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strous earthenware masskrug, the gift 
of the city. 

Next day there were sessions and dis- 
cussions, and in the evening a glorious 
banquet in the famous hall of the Rath- 
haus. This hall has all the grandeur 
of the Guildhall, all its historic associa- 
tions; but, more still, it has a warmth 
and liveability, a sort of coziness, that 
is almost homelike. Around hang the 
banners of the guilds, and a little pulpit 
bulging out like a window let into the 
side of one wall has been used from time 
immemorial by the herald who promul- 
gated new laws to the assembled burgh- 
ers. 

On this occasion the little hole in the 
wall was opened to receive a sweet-faced 
old gentleman with a hat such as we as- 
sociate with Sir Walter Raleigh, or the 
old Dutch burghers immortalized by the 
masters of the sixteenth century. Again, 
it was the spirit of old Munich that 
spake, and once more bade the strangers 
welcome and enjoy themselves. Before 
each course he had a few witty lines. to 
say apropos of the food or the Hygienic 
Congress, and, needless to say, this was 
none other than the same witty Herr 
Roth. 

By this time the stranger delegates 
were in the mood to be surprised by 
nothing—and indeed there was nothing 
done in Munich that could have been 
done so well in any other city—it was a 
series of surprises, and yet each surprise 


- was typical of the national life. 


The speeches were excellent. That of 
the Burgermeister bubbled with native 
humor and good feeling. That of the 
president of the Congress, Professor 
Fraenkel, of Halle, surpassed anything I 
have heard in the way of after dinner 
oratory whether in London or New York. 
It is to be regretted that after dinner 
speeches cannot be set to music and thus 
become the common property of all, irre- 
spective of language. 

We now come to the third day, the 
19th. The Birgermeister invited a few 
of the leading members of the Congress 
to accompany him through the Rathhaus 
while the bulk of the members were 
discussing learned papers or inspecting 
hospitals. What a treat that was—not 
merely to escape some of the papers, but 
to see the Munich Rathhaus. It is a 
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work of art throughout—each room 
looks as tho palaces had been plun- 
dered in order to produce the right ef- 
fect. There were portraits of Munich 
notables by Lenbach, Piloty and other 
masters. In the cellar we saw wine casks 
so beautifully carved that we woridered 
they were not under glass—carvings 
done with the taste of Gibbons. Then at 
three o’clock we sat down to a little 
diner intime—as the personal family of 
the Biirgermeister. This proved to be 
the feast of feasts, the Weinprobe—the 
tasting of successive vintages, each ex- 
cellent, yet each suffering by compari- 
son with its successor. The culmina- 
tion was reached at about six o’clock of 
that memorable day when the Perle der 
Pfalz, a Deidesheimer Klostergarten of 
1897, was offered with almost religious 
awe, and each guest drank it standing 
and in silence. 

There were but a dozen or so at this 
little dinner, but they will carry the fame 
of the Munich cellar to the ends of the 
world. 

It is a marvelous wine—as drunk by 
the Biirgermeister of Munich. The im- 
mediate effect is delicious, and the after 
effects need not be feared by the most 
delicate. Do you want some? It is not 
to be had for money—like many other 
Bavarian virtues! As a teetotaler no one 
can accuse me of prejudice! 

Of course the company were invited to 
write their respective narhnes in the 
Golden Book—that famous collection of 
names among which figures that of the 
German Emperor. We were shown the 
page—there is the name in his character- 
istically bold hand, and the date 1801, 
and along with it the Latin words stat- 
ing that the supreme law is the will of the 
King—Suprema Lex Regis Voluntas. 
Munich was not the best place for the 
ventilation of such a doctrine, for here 
the Crown (of Bavaria) is very popular 
and the relations of the people to their 
constitutional sovereign about as normal 
and loyal as in England. Munich peo- 
ple smiled when they read of that text. 
If I were Emperor I would give a vear's 
salary for the pleasure of rewriting it. 

But there were other thines that night 

-a Feast of Artists in the so-called 
Kuenstlerhaus, which is a sort of Arts 
Club beyond anvthing dreamed of in 
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New York or London. It contains large 
reception rooms decorated superbly, the 
pet creation of Lenbach, who is the orig- 
inator and patron saint. Of course he 
was present at this evening’s feast—he 
and his beautiful wife—and so was 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of the Royal 
House of Bavaria, sitting at the same 
table and sipping his beer like any other 
good artist, chatting democratically with 
those about him—actors, travelers, paint- 
ers, professors—it was all one to him so 
long as he was talking to some one in- 
teresting. This Prince is an eminent 
physician and so excellent a musician 
that he frequently takes part with his 
violin for a whole performance of Wag- 
ner—a six hours’ job—at least so said 
Mr. Fischer, the leader of the Royal 
Opera Orchestra. 

This festive gathering would have 
been an impossibility in Berlin. It would 
have been choked by uniforms; the 
Royal people and notabilities would 
have been mobbed. Berlin still stares 
at a stranger as children do at a boa con- 
strictor in the Zoo. 

Of course when the artists of Munich 
undertake a festive program it is bound 
to be something classic in its way. At 
the Kuenstlerhaus the visitor entered 
the building through a line formed of 
pages out of the fifteenth century, all 
bearing torches—a fairy-like greeting. 
Little tables were scattered throughout 
the building, and refreshments were 
served by servants who were dressed to 
look like members of the court of 
Charles V. Music, recitations, comic in- 
termezzos,a one-act play, songs—nothing 
was omitted that could testify to the gen- 
erosity with which Munich art wor- 
shiped the Goddess Hygeia. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
was the impersonation of Munich made 
by a beautiful ladv of the Royal theater 
here, Miss Brandl, a famous Viennese 
beauty, who appeare:! upon a raised plat- 
form surrounded by courtiers, herself 
under a canopy borne by gorgeously 
dressed pages. She was “ Monachia,” 
the Munich of health and beautvy—a very 
emblem of the ideals sought for by this 
Congress. In the midst of impressive 
silence she welcomed the guests once 
more; then after doffing the robes of 
State she joined the table where Prince 
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poet and painter gave the living evidence 
that in Munich, at least, the Republic of 
letters is not a sham. 

And so on and so on! 

Next day there was a festival in the 
open air—peasant dances and music on 
the Taubenberg not far off—where the 
guests were received by the villagers in 
their Alpine costumes and borne off on 
great hay wagons festively decorated—a 
band of music ahead, and outriders and 
much cheering and singing—and little 
red-cheeked peasant children offering 
bouquets to us all, and afterward a sort 
of Oberammergau peasant performance 
with the God of the Mountains as hero 
welcoming the town-people of the world 
to come and gather strength in these 
Alps. 

But why make you all unhappy by re- 
citing the charms of this Congress? We 
can never hope to surpass Munich—or 
even equal her magnificence. What city, 
for instance, could do for this Congress 
what the Chevalier von Possart and the 
Prince Regent united have done—pre- 
sent each delegate with a seat for a per- 
formance of “ Tannhaeuser”—such a 
performance as cannot be matched any- 
where in the world, and with a Royal 
Prince in the orchestra! 

What this Congress cost Munich alto- 
gether it is impossible to calculate, for 
much that was most precious was the 
spontaneous gift of individuals and cor- 
porations. The actors andactresses of the 
Royal Theater would accept nothing for. 
their services. The artists who organized 
the whole and did the decorating—these 
worked merely for the glory. The Bur- 
—- gave the beer for the artists’ 
east, and the Hofbraeu presented the 


mugs on the opening evening. I had dif- 
ficulty in getting at these facts. Indeed, 
had such a festival been attempted in 
New York or London 1 am quite sure 
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that it could not have cost less than $50,- 
000. 
Let us be modest when we talk of Con- 
gresses. Last spring I attended the 
gathering of historians in Washington. 
It was the most notable gathering of its 
kind that the United States could pro- 
duce, and it gathered in Washington 
with particular gusto because President 
Roosevelt had himself written a work of 
historical merit, and it was naturally ex- 
pected that the session would on that ac- 
count have more than ordinary interest. 

The delegates were made honorary 
members of various clubs. The serious 
ones talked facts in the Cosmos, the friv- 
olous ones sampled cocktails in the Met- 
ropolitan. The president, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, made an opening address of 
most remarkable power, and in every 
practical way the work done was excel- 
lent. 

But so far as entertainment in the 
broadest sense is concerned, the gather- 
ing might have been a missionary con- 
gress at the corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street, New York. 

Mr. Roosevelt was in Washington, but 
took no formal notice of the meeting so 
far as I can gather. The Government 
entertained none of the officers of the as- 
sociation. There was no reception. It 
was the saddest thing of its sort imag- 
inable, and yet we thought it a grand 
affair. 

Of course there was much private en- 
tertainment, but that would have hap- 
pened anyway, Congress or no Congress. 

So I write my little sermon about what 
they do in Munich by way of a stimu- 
lating object lesson against the day of 
the next Congress for scientific purposes, 
for—mark my words—the man of sci- 
ence is not always a despiser of good 
food and drink and cheerful company— 
no, not even in America! 

Municn, GERMAKY. 





The Origins of Hawthorne and Poe 


By Paul Elmer More 


E are credibly told that in years 
not so very long past young 
women and even grave men 

used to read the Gothic tales of Anne 
Radcliffe with tense brows and trembling 
lips; and the essays of Carlyle still stand 
a voluble witness to prove how seriously 
the grotesque marvels of German ro- 
mance were once accepted in England. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mrs. Radcliffe is no doubt read occasion- 
ally to-day, and the indefatigable Mr. 
Lang has even attempted to reinstate her 
in popular favor. But her most generous 

imirer could hardly aver that she was 
anything more to him than a curious 
amusement; the horror of her tales has 
vanished away like the moonlight she 


was so fond of describing. And as for 
Tieck and Wackenroder and all that dim 
romantic crew of Teuton Sturm and 
Drang—not even an Andrew Lang has 
arisen for them. 

It is a matter for reflection, therefore, 
that in this country a new life of Haw- 
thorne * should be something of a lit- 
erary event and that there should be a 

sufficient public to warrant the 
issue of two new and elaborate 
editions of Poe;t for at first 
thought it might seem that both 
Hawthorne and Poe fall in the 
same class with those forgotten 
weavers of moonlight and hor- 
rors. What is it, indeed, that 
gives vitality to their work and 
separates it from the ephemeral 
product of English and German 
romanticism? More than that: 
Why is it that the only two writ- 
ers of America who have won al- 
most universal renown as artists 
are these romancers, each of 
whom is, after his own manner, 
a sovereign in that strange re- 
gion of emotion which we name 
the weird? Other work they 
have done, and done well, but 
when we call to mind their dis- 
tinguishing productions we think 
first ‘of such scenes as “ The Fall 


of the House of Usher,” “ The 6’ - 


Raven,” and “ The Sleeper,” or 
of such ‘characters as Arthur 
Dimmesdale with his morbid re- 
morse and unearthly sufferings, 
the dreamlike existence of Clif- 
ford, the hideous unexplained 
mystery of Miriam’s wrong, and 
the awful search of Ethan Brand 
—scenes and characters which 
belong to the real world, for they 
appeal to a sympathetic chord in our 
own breasts, but which are yet quite 
overlaid with some insistent shadow of 
the fantastic realm of symbolism. 


*NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By George EB. Wood- 
berry. {American Men of Letters. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 

+ Published seqportively by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co, and by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Hawthorne ascribes the superiority 
of Nature’s work over man’s to the 
fact“ that the former works from the 
innermost germ, while the latter works 
merely superficially,” and the same ex- 
planation may be given of the genuine- 
ness of his own work and Poe’s in com- 
parison with the unreality of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe or Tieck ; the weird, unearthly sub- 
stance molded by their genius is from the 
innermost core of the national conscious- 
ness. Their achievement is not like the 
Gothic novel introduced into England by 
Horace Walpole, a mere dilettante ; there 
is in them very little of that recrudes- 
cence of medieval superstition and gloom 
which marked the rise of romanticism in 
Europe, little or nothng of the knights 
and ladies, turrets and dungeons and all 
that tawdry paraphernalia, and, fortu- 
nately for their reputation, no taint of 
that peculiar form of sentimentalism 
which pervades the German Herzens- 
ergiessungen like the odor of Schiller’s 
decaying apples. Their work is the last 
efflorescence of a tradition handed down 
to them unbroken from the earliest Colo- 
nial days, and that tradition was the 
voice of a stern and indomitable moral 
character. The unearthly visions of Poe 
and Hawthorne are the result of no liter- 
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ary whim or of unbridled individualism, 
but are deep-rooted in American history. 
Neither Professor Woodberry in his 
Life of Hawthorne nor Professor Har- 
rison in his Life of Poe has, it seems to 
me, brought out with due emphasis these 
spiritual origins of a school of romance 
which is so unique in its way as to have 
made for itself a sure place in the litera- 
ture of the world. 

The name of Hawthorne carries us 
back at once to those grim days of his 
ancestor in Salem Village when for a 
season almost the whole community gave 
itself up to the frenzy of witch hunting. 
In the earlier days the superstitions of 
England were concerned chiefly with the 
fairy folk of hearth and field, a quaint 
people commonly, and kindly disposed, 
if mischievous. But with the advent of 
Puritanism came a change; the fair and 
frolicsome play of the fancy was dis- 
credited and the starved imagination had 
its revenge. In place of the elves and 
goblins of a freer age, instead of “ Robin 
Goodfellow, the spoorn, the man-in-the- 
oak, the hellwain, the firedrake, the 
puckle” and all that antic crew, the 
imagination now evoked the terrific spec- 
ter of the devil and attributed to his per- 
sonal agency all the mishaps of life. 


(Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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Hence it is that witchcraft became so 
much more prominent with the Reforma- 
tion and reached its hight where Puri- 
tan feelings prevailed. On the one hand 
it was employed by the Roman Church 
as an aid in its exterminating fight with 
the Waldenses and other heretics—the 
good monks no doubt being easily per- 
suaded, where persuasion was necessary, 
that the ascetic revolt against the office 
of the imagination in worship was of 
diabolic origin—and, on the other hand, 
the Protestants, and particularly the Pu- 
ritans with their morbid horror of sin, 
were quick to accredit to the author of 
sin every phenomenon they could not un- 
derstand. Withcraft, to be sure, is as old 
as history, and we need go no further 
abroad than the classic poets for tales of 
the most abominable night-hags. But 
there is this difference between such 
monsters as Lucan’s Erichtho and the 
abortions of Christian demonology: 
Erichtho may haunt the sepulchers and 
breathe into the cold mouths of the dead 
the dark secret she would transmit to the 
Shades, but in the end she is only a prod- 
uct of the imagination brooding on 
things unclean and hideous; there is in 
the dread and repugnance she inspires 
no such added horror as that which the 
Christian felt at the thought of a soul 
leagued for infamous ends with the 
Prince of Hell and doomed as a rebel 
against God to everlasting tortures. 
Considering the history of the Puritan 
emigrants we shall not be surprised to 
find these superstitions breaking out with 
peculiar virulence in the New World. 
Persecution and insult at home had not 
tended to soften their temper, nor did 
flight across a waste of perilous waters 
to a wilderness where everything was 
strange and unexplored bring light and 
cheerfulness to their imagination. In 
England at least their morbid intensity 
was to some extent modified by contact 
with the worldly life about them ; in their 
new home they were completely given 
up to the working out of their stern pur- 
poses. Terrors and difficulties only added 
fuel to their zeal. “Our faithers were 
Englishmen which came.over this great 
ocean and were ready to perish in this 
wilderness,” says old Governor Brad- 
tord; and “ with what difficulties [they] 
wrastled in going through these things,” 
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we may read in all our school books. It 
is easy to see how these hardships and 
these bitterly-won victories increased 
the sternness and unyieldingness of the 
New England Puritans, but perhaps we 
do not often consider the influence ex- 
erted on their imaginations by the wild 
country and wilder salvages, as they 
called the red men, that now engaged 
their attention. They no longer beheld 
about them the pleasant vales and green 
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From the Virginia Edition of Poe, published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


hills of Old England, which the long 
habitation of man had rendered almost 
human, but the vast and pathless forests 
of the wilderness, where nature appeared 
under a new and forbidding aspect. 
There is at the best something weird 
and uncanny about the great woods into 
whose depths the eye cannot penetrate 
and from whose interwoven shadows, 
especially when night has fallen and the 
ear has grown painfully alert, come forth 
at intervals sounds that seem to indicate 
the activity of some nameless secret life 
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within the darkness. What then must 
have been the feelings of the New Eng- 
land farmer as perchance he made his 
way homeward at sundown along the 
border of the gloomy forest. The kindly 
fancy of his ancestors who peopled the 
woods with mischievous goblins had 
yielded to his belief in the extended pow- 
ers of evil. In these deep shadows he 
knew not but the very enemy of God 
might be lurking to lure him to destruc- 
tion. It was no pleasant waldeinsamkeit 
he felt, such as romantic poets love to 
indulge, but awe and ghostly terror. 

And this feeling was exaggerated by 
the actual savages who inhabited the 
woods. The settlers were for the most 
part thoroughly convinced that these 
poor, brutal denizens of the wilderness 
were under the special tutelage of Satan. 
In times of distress the colonists were 
ready to charge all their calamities to the 
machinations of an infernal conspiracy. 


“It was afterward by them [the Indians] 
confessed,” says Cotton Mather in his Mag- 
nalia, “that upon the arrival of the English 
in these parts, the Jndians employed their 
sorcerers, whom they call powaws, like Ba- 
laam, to curse them, and let loose their de- 
mons upon them, to shipwreck them, to dis- 
tract them, to poison them, or any way to ruin 
them. All the noted powaws in the country 
spent three days together in diabolical con- 
jurations, to obtain the assistance of the dev- 
tls against the settlement of these our Eng- 
lish.” 


It is not strange, therefore, that when 


the delusion of witchcraft fell upon these 


people it should have assumed a peculiar- 
ly tragic aspect. They were dwelling in 
the midst of hostile demonic powers, 
and, feeling themselves attacked, they 
turned upon the enemy with all the 
strength and intensity of their souls. 
And how real and material the phe- 
nomena appeared to the bewildered on- 
lookers may be gathered from this sul- 
furous account by an eye witness of 
the sufferings of one of the victims: 


“Margaret Rule would sometimes have her 
jaws forcibly pulled open, whereupon some- 
thing invisible would be poured down her 
throat: we all saw her swallow, and yet we 
saw her try all she could, by spitting, cough- 
ing and shrieking, that she might not swal- 
low; but one time the standers-by plainly saw 
something of that odd liquor itself on the out- 
side of her neck; she cried out of it, as if 
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Poe’s Mother, from the Virginia Edition of Poe 


scalding brimstone were poured into her, and 
the whole house would immediately scent so 
hot of brimstone that we were scarce able to 
endure it.” 


Were we to go no further than this 
episode of Salem history we should find 
it easy to explain by inheritance that 
mystic brooding over the dark and in- 
tricate effects of sin which the descend- 
ant of old John Hawthorne has made the 
substance of his romance, or to account 
for the realism that underlies the wild 
fantasies of Poe. And we need only to 
dip into Cotton Mather’s voluminous 
record of the dealings of Providence in 
America to see how intensely the mind 
of the Puritans was occupied with un- 
earthly matters and what a legacy of 
emotions approaching the weird was left 
by them to posterity. When the faith of 
these militant saints was untroubled it 
often assumed a sweetness and fullness 
of spiritual content that passed at times 
into rapturous delight. But always this 
intoxicating joy bordered on the region 
of awe—the awe of a soul in the pres- 
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ence of the great and ineffable mysteries 
of holiness; and the life of Thomas 
Shepard, which Mather calls “a trem- 
bling walk with God,’ may not unfitly 
be taken to illustrate the peculiar temper 
of their religion. And if in the wisest 
and sanest of the Puritan Fathers this 
trembling solicitude was never far away, 
there were others in whom the fear of 
the Lord became a mania of terror. Con- 
sider what the impression on the minds 
of children must have been when in the 
midst of their innocent sport the awful 
apparition of the Rev. James Noyes stood 
before them and rebuked them into si- 
lence with these solemn words: “ Cous- 
ins, 1 wonder you can be so merry, un- 
less you are sure of your salvation! ” 
Consider the spiritual state of a young 
man, celebrated for his godliness, who 
could note down in his diary with curious 
precision: “I was almost in the suburbs 
of hell all day.” 

Literature, in the true sense of the 
word, could not well flourish among a 
people who saw in the plastic imagina- 
tion a mere seduction of the senses, and 
whose intellectual life was thus absorbed 
in theological speculation. To be sure, 
a good deal of verse was written and 
even printed in early Colonial days; but 
of all the poets of that age only one at- 
tained any real celebrity and has in a 
way lived on into the present. Michael 
Wigglesworth, the faithful pastor of 
Malden, where in the odor of sancity he 
died in 1705, is described as “a little 
feeble shadow of a man,” but his diminu- 
tive frame harbored a mighty spirit. His 
poems breathed the very quintessence of 
Puritan faith, and as such obtained im- 
mediate and extraordinary popularity. 
Professor Tyler calculates that in the 
first year of publication his “ Day of 
Doom ” was purchased by at least one in 
every thirty-five persons of New Eng- 
land; printed as a common ballad it was 
hawked everywhere about the country, 
and its lugubrious stanzas were even 
taught to children along with the cate- 
chism. As late as the year 1828 an es- 
sayist declared that many an aged per- 
son of his acquaintance could still repeat 
the poem, tho they might not have seen 
i copy of it since they were in leading 
strings, and in his own day Cotton 
Mather had thought it might “ perhaps 


find our children till the day itself ar- 
rives ”—which God forbid. 

The strength of Master Wiggles- 
worth’s genius, in this picture of the 
“ Day of Doom,” is, as we should expect, 
devoted to those who 


“void of tears, but fill’d with fears, 
and dreadful expectation 
Of endless ‘pains and scalding flames, 
stand waiting for Damnation.” 


One after another the various kinds of 
sinners are arraigned at the bar and re- 
ceive their due reward. Most hideous 
and most famous of all are the stanzas 
that describe the pleading and condem- 
nation of unbaptized infants. As an ex- 
pression of the grotesque in literature 
they are not without a kind of crude 
power; as the voice of a real and tre- 
mendously earnest faith they elude the 
grasp of a modern mind, one can only 
shudder and avert his eyes. We con- 
trast with some curiosity and no little 
bewilderment the unflinching frankness 
of this earlier Calvinist with the shift- 
ing creed of a recent Calvinistic conven- 
tion. Yet Wigglesworth, like the Pres- 
byterians of to-day, had his moment of 
compunction for the poor souls who 


“from the womb unto the tomb 
Were straightway carriéd; ”"— 


ce 


he at least allowed to them “ the easiest 
room in hell!” Those simple words 
have of recent years acquired a certain 
notoriety through literary hand books; 
indeed, for naked and appalling realism 
of horror, when all is considered, it 
would not be easy to find a verse to sur- 
pass them. 

Wigglesworth’s rimes were, as we 
said, the intellectual food of the young, 
and some such strong meat would seem 
necessary to prepare them for the ser- 
mons that nourished their manhood. 
And at least one of these sermons, Jon- 
athan Edwards’s famous Enfield dis- 
course on “ Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God,” has gained the unenviable 
reputation of being perhaps the most tre- 
mendous and unflinching enunciation 
ever made of the gloomier side of Cal- 
vinism. His picture of worldly men 
hanging over the pit of hell “by a slen- 
der thread, with the flames of divine 
wrath flashing about it, and ready every 
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moment to singe it and burn it asunder,” 
has become classical in its own way. 

After the death of Edwards, in 1758, 
the. heart of the country became more 
and more absorbed in the impending 
conflict of the Revolution. For a while 
at least religion and the terrors of dam- 
nation must give place to the more im- 
minent peril of political subjugation. In 
New England that other phase of Puri- 
tanism, the spirit that had led Cromwell 
and his Ironsides to victory, and had es- 
tablished the liberties of the English con- 
stitution, came to the foreground, and 
for a time the political pamphlet usurped 
the place of the sermon. But even then 
literature did not entirely vanish; and 
now and then through the rasping cries 
of revolution one may catch a note of 
that pensiveness or gloom, that habitual 
dwelling on the supernatural significance 
of life which had come to be the domi- 
nant intellectual tone of the country. In- 
deed, it was this violent wrenching of 
the national consciousness into new 
fields which brought about the change 
from the old supernaturalism of religion 
to the shadowy symbolism of literature 
as exemplified in Hawthorne and Poe. 
We seem to see the beginning of this 
new spirit in the haunting pathos that 
throbs through the anonymous ballad of 
Nathan Hale: 


“The breezes went steadily through the tall 
pines, 
A saying, ‘Oh! hu-ush!’ a saying, ‘Oh! 
hu-ush!’ 
As stilly stole by a bold legion of horse, 


For Hale in the bush, for Hale in the - 


bush.” 


Of all the gentlemen—and women, too 
—who wrote verse in those stirring 
times only one can lay claim to any gen- 
uine poetic inspiration. Philip Freneau, 
of New Jersey, has even yet a slight hold 
on the memory of the reading public, and 
would be more read and better known 
were his works subjected to proper se- 
lection and editing. Like all the other 
versifiers of the period Freneau was 
caught in the wild vortex of political af- 
fairs, and, against the protests of his 
truer nature as he himself avows, gave 
up the gentler muses for the raucous 
voice of satire. But here and there 
through his works we find a suggestion 
of what he might have accomplished had 


he fallen on better times. In him we 
catch perhaps the first note of the weird 
as it appears in our later literature, of 
that transition of overwhelming supersti- 
tion into shadowy haunting symbolism. 
Not unseldom a stanza, or a single line 
it may be, wakes an echo in the mind cu- 
riously like Poe. Such, for instance, is 
the spectral beauty of that stanza of 
“The Indian Burying Ground,” whose 
last line, as Poe once pointed out, was 


Virginia Clemm, from the Virginia Edition of Poe 


borrowed intact and never acknowl- 
edged by Campbell : 


“ By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer—a shade.” 


A glance at the titles of Freneau’s poems 
would show how persistently, when re- 
lieved from the immediate pressure of 
politics, his mind reverted to subjects of 
decay and quiet dissolution. In one of 
his longer poems, “The House of 
Death,” he has just failed of achieving a 
work which might have come from the 
brain of Poe himself. At the hour of 
midnight the poet dreams that he wan- 
ders over a desolate country: 
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‘ Dark was the sky, and not one friendly star 
Shone from the zenith or horizon, clear, 
Mist sate upon the woods, and darkness rode 
In her black chariot, with a wild career. 


“And from the woods the late resounding 
note 
Issued of the loquacious whip-poor-will, 
Hoarse, howling dogs, and nightly roving 
wolves 
Clamour’d from far off cliffs invisible.” 
At last he finds himself in the presence 
of “a noble dome raised fair and high,” 
standing in the midst of “a mournful 
garden of autumnal hue: ” 
“ Fhe poppy there, companion to repose, 
Displayed her blossoms that began to fall, 
And here the purple amaranthus rose 
With mint strongscented, for the funeral.” 


In this strange spot, which has some- 
thing of the unearthly qualities of Rap- 
paccini’s garden or Poe’s spectral land- 
scapes, stands the desolate home of a 
young man whose beloved consort death 
has recently snatched away, and who 
now harbors as a guest the grisly person 
of Death himself. Death, stretched on 


the couch and surrounded by ghoulish 
phantoms, lies dying, but over the con- 


versation that ensues and the blasphe- 
mies of the ghostly sufferer we may pass 
without delaying. 

Between the period of the Revolution 
and the period that may be called the 
New England renaissance not much was 
writteri which has the distinct mark of 
the American temperament. Yet it isa 
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significant fact that Charles Brockden 
Brown’s “ Wieland,” published in 1798, 
the first novel of the first American nov- 
elist, should be built upon a theme as 
weird and as steeped in “ thrilling mel- 
ancholy,” to use Brown’s own words, as 
anything in the later work of Hawthorne 
or Poe; and in the proper place it would 
not be uninteresting to show how far, in 
his imperfect way, Brown anticipates the 
very methods and tricks of his greater 
followers. His immediate inspiration 
comes no doubt from the mystery-mon- 
gering novels then so popular in Eng- 
land, but despite the crudeness of a pro- 
vincial style there does run through the 
weird unreality of Brown’s pages a note 
of sincerity, the tongue and accents of a 
man to whom such themes are a native 
inheritance, lending to his work a sus- 
tained interest, which I for my part fail 
to find in the “ Castle of Otranto ” or the 
“ Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

Necessarily this age-long contempla- 
tion of things unearthly, this divorcing 
of the imagination from the fair and 
blithe harmonies of life to fasten upon 
the somber effects of guilt and reproba- 
tion, this constant meditation on death 
and decay—necessarily all these exerted 
a powerful influence on literature when 
the renaissance appeared in New: Eng- 
land and as a sort of reflection in the rest 
of the country. So, I think, it happened 
that out of that famous group of men 
who really created American literature 
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the only two to attain perfection of form 
in the higher field of the imagination 
were writers whose minds were absorbed 
by the weirder phenomena of life. But 
it must not be inferred thence that the 
spirit of Hawthorne and Poe was iden- 
tical with that of Michael Wigglesworth 
and Jonathan Edwards. With the pas- 
sage of time the unquestioning, unflinch- 
ing faith and vision of those heroic men 
dissolved away. Already in Freneau, 
himself born of a Huguenot family, a 
change is noticeable; that which to the 
earlier Fathers was a matter of infinite 
concern, that which to them was more 
real and urgent than the breath of life, 
becomes now chiefly an intoxicant of the 
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imagination, and in another generation 
the transition is complete. 

It is this precisely that we understand 
by the term “ weird ”—not the veritable 
vision of unearthly things, but the pecul- 
iar half-vision inherited by the soul 
when faith has waned and the imagina- 
tion prolongs the old sensations in a 
shadowy involuntary life of its own; and 
herein too lies the field of true and ef- 
fective symbolism. If Hawthorne and 
Poe, as we think, possess an element of 
force and realism such as Tieck and the 
German school utterly lack, it is because 
they write from the depths of this pro- 
found moral experience of their people. 

New Yor« Crrv, 


Experiments 


By Charles A. White, A.M., M D. 


Or THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


HIS articie is written with special 
reference to the one in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of September 25th 

by Professor Hugo de Vries, who is uni- 
versally known as one of the most emi- 
nent of philosophical botanists. As a 
naturalist I have long been familiar with 
portions of his very numerous and im- 
portant scientific publications and with 
many of his experimental studies. I 
therefore hailed with the greatest inter- 
est the announcement last year of the 
complete formulation of his theory of 


the origin of species by sudden mutation, 


and of its enunciation in his great work 
in the German language, Die Mutations- 
theorie. My interest in the enunciation 
of that theory was not only great but 
manifold. It was the presentation, in a 
new and concrete form, of the subject of 
the origin of species which, as based 
upon Darwin’s hypothesis of natural se- 
lection, had, in the hands of many of his 
followers, become purely theoretical and 
indefinable. It offered grounds for a 
negative reply to the plea which many 
paleontologists have made for the almost 
inconceivable antiquity of life upon the 
earth. It restored the entity of species 
to a definable status. It did not deny-to 
believers in the special creation of spe- 
cies a place within the pale of rational 


scientific thought ; and it gave a broader 
scope of inquiry 
“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms; ” 


and no less trustful communion with her 
invisible molecular forms. To me the 
announcement was peculiarly opportune 
because it came when my communion 
with the much-loved plants of my little 
garden was profoundly active. and when 
I had just witnessed among them, for 
the second time, the sudden and complete 
production of one specific form from an- 
other and different one. It was this 
case of mutation among tomato plants to 
which Professor de Vries has referred in 
speaking of the results of my observa- 
tions; for, in the delightful correspond- 
ence which I have long had with him I 
kept him fully informed of all its phases 
and of my views as to its bearing upon 
his theory of mutation. The brief story 
of that case of mutation, and of its dupli- 
cation, under my. observation presently 
follows, but to illustrate its significance 
it is first necessary to refer to the va- 
rious recognized and recognizable spe- 
cies of tomato. De Candolle’s “ Pro- 
dromus Plantarum” recognized ten or 
twelve species of the genus Lycopersi- 
cum, the best known one of which is L. 
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esculentum, the original form of the 
common tomato. It is this common spe- 
cies which, by mutation under the protec- 
tion and nurture of American cultiva- 
tion, has spontaneously produced, at least 
two other forms which I have recog- 
nized as being fully entitled to the desig- 
nation of species. That is, Lycopersi- 
cum esculentum is now divisible into not 
less than three specific groups, one of 
which must retain the original name, and 
to the two others I have given the names 
of L. solanopsis and L. latifoliatum re- 
spectively. Each of these three species 
is characterized by differences of folia- 
ticn and inflorescence, and of general 
habit and relative size of the plants. In- 
deed, they are so distinct from one an- 
other, and their attributes are so herit- 
ably stable that, if they had been found 
in the wild state no botanist would hesi- 
tate to give them new specific names. It 
is a fact, however, that botanists have 
hitherto been slow to recognize certain 
true specific characters among cultivated 
plants as distinguished from the multi- 
tude of fiuctuating and racial variations. 

Each one of these three species em- 
braces a part of the large number of the 
known horticultural fruit-varieties of to- 
mato. ‘These varieties are of great eco- 
nomic importance and quickly engage 
the attention of the ordinary observer, 
but to the botanist they are subordinate 
in interest to the taxonomic character of 
the plants which bear them. The latter 


pertains to the systematic classification ~ 


of plants and is therefore phylogenetic 
in character, while the varieties are only 
racial at best and are often only trarisient 
or fluctuating. Professor de Vries’s 
theory of mutation requires that this dis- 
tinction shall be = radical one, and I 
make special reference to it here lest too 
much importance may be attached to the 
new variety which incidentally attended 
the mutation. The mutation is a case of 
true species-building, while the produc- 
tion of the variety is hardly more than 
an interesting horticultural incident. It 
formed for that occasion the vehicle for 
ushering in the new specific form. 

One of the three species into which 
Lycopersicum esculentum has been di- 
vided by mutations—namely, L. latifoli- 
atum, is represented by the variety 
known to gardeners as the Mikado. This 
is a striking and interesting variety, but 
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the observations and experiments which 
I refer to in these remarks pertain only 
to the two other species. The more con- 
spicuous features of the plants of the 
original one of these three species, L. 
esculentum proper, are their numerous 
long, straggling, decumbent haulms and 
their large, loosely divided leaves, which 
have comparatively small, plain, distant 
leaflets. The conspicuous features of 
the plants of the other species, L. solan- 
opsis, are their sturdy and compact habit 
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and the density of their foliage. The 
leaves are of only moderate size, but the 
leaflets are comparatively large, close- 
set, strongly rugose, and often bear much 
resemblance to those of the potato. The 
plants are so sturdy that they often stand 
erect without support until the first 
fruits are grown; and their aspect is in 
such marked contrast with those of L. 
esculentum proper that they quickly at- 
tract the attention of the observer, even 
at a distance. Now the mutation which 
I have observed is the production of the 
latter species. from the former one, and 
following is the promised brief story of 
my observation and experience in their 
production. 

My garden being upon my house lot 
in Washington consists of only a few 
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hundred squate feet of ground. It is 
the clayey soil of a former worn-out 
field, but I have fertilized it annually 
with stable manure and a small quantity 
of sodium nitrate, and watered it with 
Potomac water during the dry summer 
weather. Its inherent and environing 
conditions are, therefore, the same as 
those which prevail in all the region 
around about Washington, and not un- 
like those which prevail in many gardens 
elsewhere. My annual crop of tomato 
plants has been from 25 to 30 in number, 
and my first observed mutation was of 
the crop of 1899. It came to me as a 
complete surprise. I had grown the to- 
matoes only for my table use, selecting 
the variety called the Acme, which for 
more than 25 years had been known as 
one of the best and most stable of the 
very many known horticultural varie- 
ties. The plants of this variety are also 
typical members of Lycopersicum escu- 
lentum proper, whose characteristics I 
have just described. My crop of 1898 
was of plants purchased from a dealer 
who had grown them from the seed of 
fruit which he also grew near Washing- 
ton. .In my garden all these plants and 
their fruit agreed perfectly with the 
well-known characteristics of Acme. I 
saved seed from the fruit of the best 
plants and planted them in my garden 
in 1899, expecting to obtain another crop 
of Acme tomatoes from them. The seeds 
germinated promptly, and the young 
plants grew healthfully, but from their 
first appearance above ground they 
showed a marked difference from the 
Acme plants from which they sprang. 
When they reached the fruiting stage 
they had all developed into typical rep- 
resentatives of Lycopersicum solanopsts. 
To put the matter in the strongest light 
I repeat that the whole crop changed 
uniformly and completely from Lycoper- 
sicum esculentum to L. solanopsis, the 
change having taken place in the germi- 
nating Acme seeds which I planted in 
the spring of 1899. Not only was there 
complete plant mutation, but the fruit 
differed in flavor, consistence and shade 
of color from that of the parent Acme 
plants, and it also ripened earlier than 
did the latter. Altho the new fruit was 
excellent I decided to plant the Acme 
again, and therefore saved no seed from 
the new variety which I supposed to be 


lost by that neglect, as indeed it was so 
far as that mutation was concerned, but 
it was destined to be recovered by an- 
other mutation. All my _ subsequent 
crops, as well as that of 1899, were 
grown from seed preserved in sealed en- 
velopes and prepared and planted by my- 
self alone; and the cultivation of all my 
plants was done by my own hands alone. 
I therefore cannot admit the occurrence 
of any error in my statements or my ex- 
periments. 

My crop of 1900 was grown from 
Acme seed, which I purchased from a 
dealer who grew it in the previous year 
upon a Pennsylvania farm, more than 
100 miles from the place of origin of the 
seed of the first crop. These seeds also 
produced a uniform crop of typical Acme 
plants and fruit, and I planted seeds of 
that fruit for my crop of 1901. Not- 
withstanding my former experience I 
expected them to produce another crop 
of Acme fruit, but to my surprise and de- 
light the whole crop was an exact dupli- 
cation of the mutation of 1899, every 
plant and every fruit partaking complete- 
ly and uniformly in the duplicated mu- 
tation. That excellent variety, thus 
twice suddenly and independently pro- 
duced, I have called the Washington, and 
a full crop obtained this year from its 
seeds shows that the variety is a stable 
one. 

In 1901 I obtained some Acme seeds, 
grown by a seedsman in Michigan, and 
planted them in an isolated position in a 
neighboring garden. They have this 
summer yielded a uniform and typical 
crop of Acme plants and fruit. I have 
saved seed from the best of them, which 
I hope to plant next year in my garden, 
confidently expecting another repetition 
then of the mutation that has already 
twice given me the Washington variety. 
But that is part of another, and yet un- 
written, story. 

The prevailing belief among natural- 
ists now accords with the theory of natu- 
ral selection, that species are all pro- 
duced by infinitely slow variation, but 
that some species have originated sud- 
denly no well informed naturalist will 
deny. Among botanists the belief has 
prevailed that such suddenly produced 
species are all results of hybridization, 
and that opinion has often been ex- 
pressed to me by persons who have heard 
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of the results of my observations. I 
shall show that this idea is erroneous, 
but pause to remark that hybridization is 
essentially miscegenetic in character and 
not phylogenetic. Mendel long ago 
showed that even fertile hybrids are 
sooner or later obliterated by the prepo- 
tency of one or the other of the parent 
forms, while true species are not thus af- 
fected. The investigations and experi- 
ments of Professor de Vries have shown 
the true character of mutation, and it 
cannot now be long confounded with 
either racial variation or with hybridi- 
zation. That the cases of mutation which 
1 have described are not those of hybrid- 
ization is proved by the following facts: 
In neither of the two cases mentioned 
was any other variety of tomatoes grown 
with those which I planted, and no other 
grew in my neighborhood. Wind, or in- 
sect cross-pollination was therefore at 
least improbable. Because I personally 
gathered, preserved and planted all my 
seeds and cultivated all my plants I am 
sure that no substitution of either seed 
or plants occurred. The fact that in both 
cases every plant of the whole crop par- 
took equally of the same mutation is n- 


self proof that cross-pollination did not 


occur. If my Acme plants had received 
adventitious pollination, or if pollen had 
reached them from any other flowers 
than those of their connate crop asso- 
ciates, the result of that cross-pollination 
would necessarily have been incomplete 
as to the whole crop. It would also have 
been various as to the kinds of hybrids 
produced if the pollen had come from 
more than one variety. Even if it were 
credible that the first case of complete 
mutation of the whole crop might have 
been the result of cross-pollination from 
some unknown source it would still be 
too much to believe that exactly the same 
result could have been produced a sec- 
ond time in successive years by such ad- 
ventitious means. Therefore the ques- 
tion of hybridity is eliminated from these 
cases, and I fail to see any reason why 
they should not be regarded as true ex- 
amples of specific mutation, accordant 
with the theory which has been so elab- 
orately formulated by Professor de 
Vries. It is true that the cases of muta- 
tion which I have observed in species of 
the genus Lycopersicum differ in cer- 
tain respects from those which he has ob- 
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served in the genus Cinothera. But the 
cases are not conflicting, and the fact of 
their difference is itself so significant of 
the far-reaching character of the sub- 
ject that it is desirable to refer briefly t 
their differences. . 

In Professor de Vries’ laborious inves- 
tigation of the flora of Holland, for the 
purpose of discovering plants in their 
mutative state, he obtained fully satis- 
factory results from the species of only 
one genus—namely, Cnothera—which 
are commonly known as the evening 
primroses. He made careful note of the 
scope of mutative action in those species, 
and has shown that while it is occasion- 
ally plural in a given crop of seed of 
certain plants it is very far from com- 
plete in that of any; and he found thata 
very large proportion of the plants of 
every crop produced no mutative seed. 
That is, he found that while mutative 
action occurred in only an exceedingly 
small proportion of the seeds of a few 
of the plants of even a very large crop, 
some of that small number of seeds were 
affected by one, and some by other, spe- 
cific mutative action. Thus, while a very 
large proportion of the plants of every 
crop would give no mutations, sometimes 
two or three different species might orig- 
inate among the seeds of a single plant, 
all the other seeds of that plant remain- 
ing true to the parent species. 

The scope of mutative action which I 
observed for the genus Lycopersicum 
was absolutely complete in every plant 
and in every fruit of my tomato crop for 
both 1899 and 1901. So far as scope of 
action is concerned the mutation of my 
tomato plants therefore differed mate- 
tially from that of the evening primrose 
plants which were studied by Professor 
de Vries; but the mutation itself I re- 
gard as practically identical in character 
in both cases. Professor de Vries prop- 
erly gives much emphasis to the fact of 
suddenness of the mutative act. The 
suddenness of that act is apparent in all 
cases, but because of the peculiar charac- 
ter of my cases it became especially con- 
spicuous. The seeds which under my 
cultivation produced Lycopersicum so- 
lanopsis in 1899 and again in 1901 were 
produced in previous years respectively 
in typical fruit of typical Acme plants. 
This repetition of mutation of one and 
the same species from seeds of different 
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plants grown in different regions and at 
different times, is one of the more inter- 
esting and unexpected phases of muta- 
tion, but Professor de Vries has shown 
that it is a common phase of that act and 
one of its first discovered features. The 
seeds of those Acme fruits which gave 
origin to my new species were, of course, 
already in their mutative state when the 
fruit began to ripen. It is not suppos- 
able that those seeds became mutatively 
endowed during any of the earlier stages 
of growth of the fruit. For these and 
other reasons we conclude that the ini- 
tial act of mutation occurs in the germ 
cell of the ovule of the forming seed, and 
in correlation with the earliest act of re- 
production. 

Mutation, then, being a truly physio- 
logical process, is not in any sense op- 
posed to the theory of evolution. It of- 
fers a concrete explanation of the man- 
ner in which evolution is accomplished, 
but at the germ cell of the ovule we must 
stop and philosophize; and no one has 
philosophized more deeply upon the 
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questions which arise there than has 
Professor de Vries. All such philoso- 
phy must end, however, with what he 
has referred to as a determinate cause; 
with what, for verbal convenience, I 
have called predisposing and exciting 
causes respectively. 

No one who examines the mutation 
theory in the spirit of a true naturalist 
will fail to see that it opens an exceed- 
ingly broad field of inquiry, and one can- 
not doubt that a lively popular interest 
in this subject is now pending. Remem- 
bering as I do, however, the bitter hos- 
tility with which, forty years ago, all be- 
lievers in evolution were assailed, I can- 
not doubt that the mutation theory will 
meet with adverse criticism, especially 
from those who have publicly committed 
themselves to other views. But I speak 
advisedly when I say that Professor de 
Vries is much more disposed to invite. 
than to avoid, such criticism as will tend 
to place his subject before the world ina 
truthful light. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


A Fight in a South American Revolution 
By Conrad Brandt 


(Mr. Brandt has recently returned from Venezuela, where he was an eye-witness of the battle of 
San Cristobal, described in the following article.—EprrTor. ] 


HE town was full of loafing Colom- 
bianos. Those Colombianos were 
rough and wild looking fellows, 

with broad-brimmed hats and very suave 
manners. They used to hang around the 
street corners, always four and five to- 
gether, consuming a considerable amount 
of bad tasting and ill smelling cigarettes, 
and constantly talking with frightful 
gestures. 

We always considered them very dis- 
agreeable because they usurped the single 
billiard hall which the town contained 
and claimed the prettiest girls of the vil- 
lage. The town I am writing about is 
San Cristobal, capital of the State of El 
Tachira, Venezuela, and scene of the 
start of the annual revolution of 1902. 

The very presence of the said Colom- 
bianos was a sign that there was some- 
thing wrong in “rebus politicis.” The 
talk during the meals of us Germans 


keeping house together was, of course, 
about the coming troubles. The damage 
eaused by the last revolution (1901) was 
still somewhat fresh in the memories of 
all and everybody looked serious and 
stern. 

San José de Cucuta, Colombia, is the 
residence of a certain gentleman, Carlos 
R. Galviras. He is doctor, general, politi- 
cian (the last word has to be pronounced 
burglar), partisan, and runs a store 
which is a combination of saloon, dry 
goods and drug store. This famous 
general had already invaded Venezuela 
several times with the announced inten- 
tion of becoming its President and of 
bettering the conditions in his beloved 
Fatherland. As a matter of fact his in- 
vasions were only predatory excursions 
with the view of filling the pockets of 
himself and his gang with any kind of 
coined metal and of carrying away any- 
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thing of any value. This is the history 
of each of the many revolutions which 
have occurred and which are going to oc- 
cur in Venezuela. One politician is jeal- 
ous of another, and as only one can’ be 
President at a time the result is that a 
President is deposed every two or three 
years to make room for another. But 
two years are fully sufficient to enable 
one to scrape together enough money for 
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fled to Colombia. He collected some fifty 
friends, invaded Venezuela, became 
President, and is now already near the 
end of his short, but for him very profit- 
able, career. It is Castro who is to blame 
for the present revolution in Venezuela. 
He is the owner of a large farm in 
Colombia which was burned and robbed 
by a party of his personal enemies. It 
was Castro’s original intention to invade 








Typical Landscape Along the Colombia-Venezuela Border. 


a peaceful and happy life in Paris—that 
Paradise of all Venezuelan politicians. 
Two years in a profitable position, such 
as Custom House director, and the dream 
is realized. 

It is a common report, and very proba- 
bly a true one, that President Castro has 
deposited more than 5,000,000 pesos in 
the Bank of France in the short time 
that he has ruled the country. . Cypriano 
Castro, the ex-President in future, was 
a salesman in his earlier days in the 
tienda (store) of a German firm in San 
Cristobal. Tired of his quiet life he be- 
came a politician, studied the so-called 
laws of his country, was banished and 





The Trees are Cacti 


Colombia to punish these malcontents, 
but the other side was quicker than he. 
* * * * na * 
The day is wonderfully clear and 
bright. The sky is blue and cloudless. 
The dark green outlines of the moun- 
tains are very clear and distinct against 
the shining sky. It is Saturday and mar- 
ket-time. From everywhere out of the 
environs the farmers are coming to the 
town—to La Villa.. Heavy-burdened 
mules and burros, basket-carrying wom- 
en and children are filling the usyally 
very quiet streets of San Cristobal. Ar- 
rieros running to and fro fill the air 
with strange, beastly sounds and with 
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continual repetitions of the Spaniards’ 
pet oath, “carrajo.” They are driving 
and guiding the coffee-laden mules, or 
at least are trying to do so. Those 
screams and yells of “carrajo” are in 
every tone, from basso profundo to the 
shrillest soprano. Out of every corner 
you hear “ carrajo ”—it is the first word 
you hear on Spanish soil and the last 
when you leave it. The market is pick- 
ing up rapidly, the people are bargain- 
ing and dealing with the usual noise and 
abundance of words typical to a South 
American population. 

All of a sudden the news arrived: 
“The Colombians fell upon San An- 
tonio, robbed the town and are marching 
against San Cristobal.” It had the same 
effect upon the people as a stick thrown 
into an ant-hill. A sudden crying and 
yelling filled the air, mounted soldiers 
raced through the crowd in frantic haste, 
while some quiet and more reasonable 
fellows busied themselves with sharpen- 
ing the “ machete ” (broad, long knife) : 
“Quien sabe para quien” (Heaven 
knows for whom). 

The garrison soldiers quickly stationed 
themselves at the entrances to the market 
and also at the various gates of the town. 
Everybody was compelled to remain in 
the town. The peones, arrieros (mule- 
drivers), farmers—in fact, everybody of 
the male sex over 12 years of age be- 
came. a soldier. Venezuela is a free 
country and according to the law nobody 
can ‘be forced into the military service, 
but in case of a necessity like the present 
one the Government-corrals as many as 
it can get. 

Groups of crying people—women and 
children—filled the streets. Indeed, they 
had every reason for their tears. An 
hour ago a happy family and now 
fathers and brothers are soldiers or, as 
the Venezuelan expresses it, “ cannon- 
meat.” The newly recruited army 
amounted to about 2,000 men, who were 
furnished at once with rifles, cartridges 
and bayonets. 

The regular garrison of San Cristobal 
is some 800 strong. Their uniform is of 
blue linen, decorated with yellow rib- 
bons. To cover the head some wore 
caps, but most preferred palm-straw hats 
about a yard in diameter. One quarter 
of the new soldiers went bare-footed. 
The rest wore a sandal called “ alparga- 
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These alpargatas are the most 
comfortable foot-wear I know of—so 
very light and cool as to make walking 
a pleasure. 

A regular Venezuelan army looks like 
a badly organized band of robbers, but 
after the enlistment of the raw recruits 
the result was simply indescribable. A 
terrible mix-up—a blue dressed soldier 
side by side with a farmer, whose ruana 
or poncho in its better day long ago was 
a coffee-sack. The next man in the bad- 
ly formed line has no ruana but is proud 
of a shirt, whose color was once white. 
A child of twelve stands in the same line 
with an old gray-haired man, whose once 
stalwart form is now bent downward and 
— is sighing under the weight of his 
rifle. 

Pedro carries his rifle tenderly pressed 
against his bosom; he is thinking, per- 
chance, of the black-eyed sweetheart 
watching him with quivering lips from 
the windows of the house yonder. Tabeo 
bears his rifle in the same queer and dan- 
gerous fashion which many people carry 
their umbrellas—namely, pressed under 
the arm with the barrel downward. 
Francisco’s rifle rests on his shoulder, 
but still there is something wrong—he 
uses the end of the barrel as a handle, 
and, if tired, he drags his rifle through 
mud and stones without remorse. Two 
little boys carry their guns like a litter. 
Across the barrels they have tied a board 
and deposited on it their heavy cartridge 
belts, knives, a small bundle of bananas 
and a kettle. A good part of the poor 
fellows had no idea why and for whom 
they were going to fight, many of them 
never touched a rifle before, and consid- 
ered the mauser rifle or “er maus” as 
a very nice, wonderful thing to play with, 
unfortunately a trifle heavy. 

The soldiers and officers of a Vene- 
zuelan army treat each other very nicely. 
The usual form of addressing each other 
is “ Hola Compadre,” compadre meaning 
about the same as cousin or neighbor in 
our language. If one feels like smoking 
he smokes and a nearby officer is handy 
with a match. This politeness is always 
rewarded by the offer of a never refused 
cigarillo. To become a general in this 
wonderful army one has to have money, 
or be a braggart, or to have some friends 
and a pull. _ The field-glass is absolutely 
necessary—no glass, no general. The 
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horse or mule is easy to get; the general 
borrows it. 

On all roads people were engaged in 
hurriedly erecting barricades. Trees, 
stones, sand, etc., were piled together in 
feverish haste. The enemy were ex- 
pected to reach San Cristobal in three or 
four hours. Fugitives arrived in the 
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town and with genuine Southern exag- 
geration told tales of cruelty and blood- 
shed. But no enemy approached and. the 
excitement of the population cooled down 
a littl. In the meantime everybody 
known as Conservative had been locked 
up. This is a South American custom. 
The ruling party shuts up every promi- 
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nent citizen who belongs to the other side 
as soon as any trouble arises. They are 
generally set free again after paying a 
heavy ransom. South American, and 
especially Venezuelan and Colombian, 
war, is merely a private fight between 
the leaders, who try to ruin as much per- 
sonal property as they can, sometimes 
by very mearr and crude tricks, such as 
sawing off the coffee and cocoa trees or 
maiming the fine donkey stallions. 
Early the next morning I was awak- 
ened by the people in the streets shout- 
ing “ They are coming, they are com- 
ing!” The enemy marched and already 
were occupying a low hill range, La 
Popa. The town of San Cristobal is 
situated on a small table-land (mesa) 
sloping toward north and south. The 
declivity toward the west is very steep. 
A short range of low hills lies before 
San Cristobal and west of the town. This 
range of hills is called “La Popa.” A 
small river (El Torbes) flows through 
the narrow valley. Two roads cross 
river and valley. The northern road 
crosses over a bridge, “La Puenta de 
Cucuta,” to San José de Cucuta. The 
other road leads to Rubio. Around the 
northern side of the mesa runs a creek, 
La Parada, which empties itself into the 
Torbes. The road crossing the Parada 
leads to Tariba, a tiny village, and about 
an hour on mule-back from San Cristo- 
bal. Between Tariba and San Cristobal 
are long stretches of meadows occasion- 
ally crossed by low walls, surrounding 
small and lonely farm houses. On the 


east there is no slope. Widespread coffee 


plantations turning by and by into woods 
inclose a small settlement, Puebla Nueva. 
A tavern, some farm houses, dirty and 
crumbled and neglected, that is the so- 
called New Village. The road through 
Puebla Nueva is the only road by which 
a attack can be made upon San Cristo- 
a s ..2 
From the windows of my room-I.could 
observe the movements of the enemy. 
The hillsides of La Popa had already 
been occupied and the descent into the 
valley commenced at 9 a.m. Somie shoot- 
ing on both sides did no damage at all, 
the distance being still too great.’. At 


about 11 A.M., however, the shooting be- 


came livelier, some 1,000 Colombianos 
firing against 500 Venezuelans. 
On the road to Cucuta, a short while 
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after passing the bridge, is a tavern, a 
one-story adobe building. From this 
tavern the lines of the Colombian invad- 
ers started and ran north and west along 
the borders of the Torbes. The Cucuta 
road is covered with big stones and 
rocks. Occasionally some of the enemy 
crossed the bridge and secreted them- 
selves behind the stones, but none of 
them were able to reach the barricade. 

Once in a while the roar of a big gun 
was to be heard. Of these larger pieces 
the Colombianos had three, the Vene- 
zuelans two. Neither side used shrapnel 
or any kind of exploding bullets, but in 
true old Spanish style they used iron bul- 
lets, which did very little, if any, damage 
at all. One of these shells fell in the 
patio of the German Consul and was 
dug out and leads now a very quiet life 
as a letter-weight. 

At 6 p.m. the sunset stopped the firing. 
Red glowing spots down in the valley 
and on the hillsides told a tale of tired 
soldiers grotiped around camp fires and 
cooking plain suppers. It was a dark, 
moonless night. The palms sighed and 
murmured in the soft night wind and a 
peaceful calmness spread over the battle- 
field. About midnight the firing began 
again, the Colombianos. trying, under 
cover of darkness, to force an entrance 
into the town. But they were repulsed 
with heavy losses. At 2 a.m. reinforce- 
ments ‘arrived from La Grita, bringing 
the news that San Juan de Colon was oc- 
cupied by the Colombianos. At daybreak 
it became evident that the enemy had 
changed their position. La Popa was 
still occupied, but the main part of the 
army after a long night march had occu- 
pied Capartro and Tariba, while the ex- 
terior left wing lay in the coffee planta- 
tions about Puebla Nueva. 

The reinforcements from La Grita met 
the enemy. in the meadows between Ta- 
riba and-San Cristobal. A bloody and 
fierce struggle began, but in spite of all 
bravery and courage the defenders were 
thrown back’ step by step. A party of 
Tachirenses, who are very courageous 
and enjoy fighting, preferring to all other 
weapons the “machete” (a _ broad 
bladed, 18-inch long knife), advanced 


slowly and calmly ‘against a wall, behind . 


which were hidden some _ twenty-five 
Colombianos, whose rapid firing killed 
many of the slowly advancing Tachi- 
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renses. The latter carried only their 
machetes and finally reached the wall. 
Then followed an outburst of bestial 
cruelty. We could see the flashes of the 
rapid machetes and believed we could 
hear the cries of the poor fellows as they 
were hacked and cut to pieces by their 
pitiless victors. 

The Colombianos being aided by new 
reinforcements, the battle was’ turning 
out badly for the Venezuelans, and if the 
illustrious General Uribe-Uribe had not 
personally collected the fleeing troops 
San Cristobal would have been in the 
hands of a cruel enemy before dawn. 

Uribe-Uribe is a famous Colombian 
revolutionary general, tall, pale, black 
haired and bearded, with an agreeable 
voice. He is a perfect gentleman and 
one of the few generals who understands 
military tactics. The commander-in-chief 
was Colestina Castro (brother of the 
President and gobernador of del Tachi- 
ra). The vice-commandants were Uribe- 
Uribe and General Medina. The latter 
was one of the first to meet with death. 

General Rangel Galviras was in com- 
mand of the Colombianos and was sup- 


ported by Rodolfo Berti, Antonio Croche 


and David Conde. The invaders had 
already named Ulysses Anselmi and Dr. 
Eliseo Vivas Perez (two bosom friends 
of the famous Dr. General, of course) 
as Presidents of the Tachira. 

The Colombianos kept on firing until 
about 4 o’clock, when, having shot away 
all their powder, they fell back toward 
Tariba. Immediately the pursuit started. 
The retreat was orderly until they 
reached. Tariba, but then turned into 
wild and unbridled flight. “Sauve qut 
peut.”” Wounded soldiers, guns, uni- 
forms, booty thrown away, indicated the 
enemy’s way. : 

It would have been a very easy matter 
to have taken Cucuta, as the town is 
situated on a great plain and is by no 
means easy to defend. This town was 
overwhelmed by the vanquished Colom- 
bians, who were tired of fighting and ut- 
terly discouraged by their losses. But 
there was some dispute among the Vene- 
zuelan leaders and their troops, which 
were already in the vicinity of Cucuta, 
were withdrawn. 

San Cristobal breathed freely once 
more and only the soldiers in the streets 
and the scars of the bullets on the walls 


‘goods, etc. 
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of the houses indicated the recent battle. 

We Germans congratulated ourselves 
on our ea and we had every reason 
to do so, for such wild, undisciplined 
troops are no respecters of person and 
know no difference between nationalities. 
None of us believed that our flag would 
have protected us, as terrible atrocities 


-had been committed during the robbing 


and plundering of San Antonio, Capat- 
cho and Tariba. In Capatcho they plun- 
dered a distillery and drank the bad rum 
out of pails, basins, or directly from the 
barrels, many of the brutes dying from 
their debauchery. This rum is violent 
stuff, as I can testify, having taken a 
glass once (because | could not refuse) 
and being sick for a week afterward. 

Tariba also suffered severely from the 
plunderers. One man especially, named 
Trino Colmenares, lost everything he 
had in his tienda. They destroyed all of 
his furniture which they could not carry 
away, throwing the broken pieces upon 
big piles of rubbish. Some time after- 
ward, while digging around in these 
piles, he discovered a bag containing 
$2,000 in gold, fortunately overlooked 
by the robber-soldiers. The German 
firms in the plundered towns also suf- 
fered considerable losses, partly directly 
through the stealing of mules and mer- 
chandise, but chiefly indirectly through 
the cessation of business. The Colom- 
bianos appropriated 150 mules belonging 
to one firm alone, about 50 of these being 
heavily laden with brandy, beer, dry 
Claims for indemnification 
for these losses were useless, being 
granted only upon paper. 

The day after the battle I went out 
with a friend to visit the different scenes 
of the fight. We found the roof of the 
rancho near the Cucuta:bridge full of 
holes. There was not a single unbroken 
tile on this roof, and the walls and doors 
of the house were perforated with bullet 
holes. The bare corpses of negro sol- 
diers were lying around everywhere, the 
color of these bodies being changed into 
a dark greenish blue and the skin glitter- 
ing like wet leather. The Venezuelan 
soldiers were busily engaged in disrob- 
ing their dead enemies. Every rag, dirty 
and torn, was good enough to be taken 
away, Only the amulet around the neck be- 
ing left on the bodies. After completing 
this “ disarming ” they threw the bodies 
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intothe river, but only where the river was 
handy.. In the patio of the rancho, in an 
old and half-crumbled hut, moaned and 
screamed some fifteen wounded soldiers. 
In the eastern corner lay a huge pile of 
naked dead soldiers waiting for burial. 
Stretched over a heap of bricks lay a 
young fellow. His wide open, dark eyes 
pleaded for help, and from his bursting 
and burning lips came the cry of “ water, 
water.” I asked the ranchera (wife of 
the proprietor) for water, but received 








Main Entrance to the German Drug Store of San Cristobal After 


the reply that these “ bestias ” could die, 
for all she cared, and that she would take 
great pleasure in killing each and every 
one of them. I became incensed and de- 
manded water at once, and when I had 
succeeded in getting some all the poor 
devils got a drink of it. 

After this we started for the battle 
field of Tariba. Here we found the same 
disgusting sights—plundering soldiers, 
naked corpses and a smell of burning 
flesh. Out of the meadows and thickets 
could be heard the hoarse croaking of 
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the carrion-kites. In the middle of the 
road, on stones and on the tops of the 
walls, lined up on the lower branches of 
the trees, squatted these black, funeral 
managers. Many a good Catholic had 
already found an un-Christian burial in 
the stomachs of these birds. 

We arrived at a cross-path, to the 
r:ght of which was a low wall, to the left 
broad leaved “ Agaves.” Behind this 
wall the Colombianos had kept on fight- 
ing until their lack of ammunition had 
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the Fight 


forced them to retreat. The dark green, 
pulpous leaves were badly cut and torn 


by the numberless bullets. Countless 
empty cartridges covered the ground, 
which was torn up and blood stained and 
covered with clouds of swarming flies. 
As I said before San Cristobal was 
unprepared for a fight and still less for 
the receiving and nursing of the wound- 
ed soldiers. They quickly emptied two 
uninhabited houses and laid the poor fel- 
lows in these on the bare ground. Here 
they lay without help of any description 
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till the following morning—no food, no 
nurses, no doctors, not even blankets to 
keep off the chill of the night. The com- 
mittee of the “Hospital de Sangre” 
bought the next morning, about II A.M., 
the various articles required for nursing 
these wounded soldiers. Everything was 
handled in a very careless manner. 
Cleaning and dressing a wound as we 
are accustomed to is entirely unknown 
in Venezuela. The Venezuelan doctor 
may be aseptic in theory, but in practice 
he is as dirty as he can be. They merely 
guess at the strength of various strong 
solutions, such as corrosive sublimate. 
Iodoform is contained in small bottles 
containing two ounces. To take out the 
cork of this bottle is too slow a proce- 
dure. A blow with a knife and the top 
flies off and the strong smelling drug, 
mixed with numerous splinters of glass, 
is sprinkled over the wounds. None of 
the “doctors” take off their rings or 
take the trouble to cleanse their nails or 
hands before operating. In this country 
it would have been considered an honor 
by the ladies of the land to be allowed 
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to nurse their wounded soldiers. None 
of the ladies of San Cristobal ever 
crossed the threshold of the hospital, 
none of them thought of looking after 
the wounded soldiers to whom they owed 
so much. 

Troops arriving from Maracaibo 
brought the news that Colon had been 
deserted by the enemy and that Regulos 
Olivares had fought a victorious battle 
at Encontrades, throwing back in wild 
flight the Colombianos under Juan Mar- 
quéz. Later on came the news that the 
Colombianos had made an attempt to 
reach Maracaibo from the interior, but 
after many skirmishes with the Indians 
had withdrawn. 

In the meantime the whole country has 
entered into the revolution. Castro is in 
his last ditch, or at least every reason- 
able man hopes so. But peace when it 
comes in Venezuela is too short-lived; a 
few months or years and another revolu- 
tion is started, and so it will go on until 
the Stars and Stripes are waving above 
Caracas. 

New York Ciry. 


Kossuth : (1802-1902) 


By E. Ireneeus Prime-Stevenson 


{Hungary has recently been commemorating with general popular enthusiasm the hundredth year 


from the birth of Kossuth. 


The exercises particular to the city of Budapest, the capital of the king- 


dom, culminated in the laying of the corner-stone of the great Kossuth Mausoleum, which will replace 


the present simpler tomb of the patriot, and in a series of festal processions, 


illuminations and 


serenades, in which the present representatives of the Kossuth family, who are residents of Budapest, 
one of them the distinguished Senator Ferencz Kossuth, the oldest son of the hero, and Kossuth’s sis- 


ter, the venerable Mme. Kossuth-Rutkay, received much attention. 


The incident has given rise to much re- 


newed discussion, on the part of the European press, of Kossuth’s career and personality.—Ev1rTor.] 


HE people of Hungary, to-day one 
of the most prosperous, free and 
progressive States of Europe, 

have just been honoring throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom the 
first birth-centenary of the man to whom 
is due more indisputably than to any 
one of his coadjutors, however valuable, 
the resurrection of his nation and its 
present marvelous re-establishment— 
suth will set a-tingling such thrills of 
retrospective emotion as only one other 
foreign guest of America has ever ex- 
cited even approximately—Lafavette. 
But Lafayette was not such a figure of 
Louis Kossuth. To many older Ameri- 
cans simply to mention the name of Kos- 


romance, of noble, chivalrous, pathetic 
singularity as was Kossuth. The circum- 
stances bringing Kossuth to the Western 
Republic and developing into such a na- 
tional enthusiasm for the great Hun- 
garian fugitive were quite unlike Ameri- 
can interest, personal or political, in La- 
fayette. Such readers have but to meet 
the name “ Kossuth ”—to come upon one 
of the old and faded silk badges inscribed 
“ Welcome, Kossuth! ”—to find flashing 
across the mental vision that proud and 
manly figure, a soldier-shape through 
and through, ever stately, and for Ameri- 
cans in 1852 invested with all the melan- 
choly dignity of exile, after what seemed 
the ruin of a noble cause nobly lost. Once 
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more flashes before them the flame of those 
luminous, undaunted eyes that fronted a 
battalion of his country’s soldiers or a 
vast audience of strangers in a strange 
land with an irresistible human magnet- 
ism, the spell of a great and sincere soul. 
More than any other outward detail of 
the Kossuth personality, perhaps, does 
memory bring again the emotional effect 
of climaxes of oratory from a voice al- 
most incomparable as to its melodious- 
ness and dramatic fire; the appeal of 
those periods in which the speaker used 
the English tongue, so newly acquired by 
him, with a rhetorical splendor and force 
that seems to us (even in the mere read- 
ing over of some of Kossuth’s public ad- 
dresses, divorced from all the illusions 
of delivery) little less than supernatural 
when one remembers that so idiomatic a 
power had been won by him alone in a 
prison cell in a few months and with a 
Bible and Shakespeare’s plays for almost 
his sole text-books. One has only to ask 
of this or that average and actual par- 
ticipant in the stirring scenes of the 
“ Kossuth fever ” in England and Amer- 
ica in 1852-1853 to receive the prompt 
assurance: “Kossuth? I have never 
heard anything like him before or 
since!” And difficult as it is to measure 
the relative merits of long past oratory, 
song and acting on the stage, there is 
ground for the conclusion that Kossuth 
by his natural gifts and acquired art was 
one of the most subjugating political 
speakers that ever discoursed in any one 
of the world’s languages—without our 
remembering that he spoke and thought 
and wrote in three with equal spontane- 
ity, accuracy and richness of phrase. 
The life of Kossuth, so far as an ex- 
ceptionally active, robust, venerable old 
age in retirement can ‘be much toward 
life for a great man, lasted almost the 
century out. But it is a career of pain- 
fully unhomogeneous course, alas! as we 
review the two periods into which it is 
so sharply divided. He had come into 
the world a child of wholly democratic 
origin, like most reformers and kingdom- 
shakers, There wereno good fairies about ; 
not even common advantages. He was 
born in an epoch of such social and po- 
litical abasement of Hungary as a na- 
tion, and even of suppression as a race, 
that it seems to us incredible that so re- 
cently such a condition of affairs could 
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exist in the heart of Christian Europe. 
But it could be suffered only by a people 
exhausted in warfare and a tyrannic and 
short-sighted Austria. Kossuth’s first 
sessions in Pressburg marked the man. 
Only three-quarters of a century have 
passed since, rising higher and higher in 
his swift political career, becoming the 
hope and the star and the practical lever- 
age of his country, he undertook and in 
vast measure effected for Hungary one 
of the swiftest, most colossal and ap- 
parently impossible tasks in the way of a 
racial rehabilitation, a national resurrec- 
tion and a social, moral, educational, sen- 
timental new birth of a political State 
that any period of history records— 
process with process, carried onward 
with a Napoleonic grasp of the necessi- 
ties and the remedies. It is fifty years 
since he fled to England and so to 
America, after what seemed to be the ut- 
ter ruin of all the fabric which he and his 
fellow-patriots had just built up, a price 
put upon his head, and Hungary once - 
more the scene of a bloody war, a theater 
of an Austrian vengeance that threatened 
to make a second Poland out of the coun- 
try. Happily, it turned out to be a mere- 
ly passing defeat, the forerunner of last- 
ing Hungarian independence and pros- 
perity, accomplished by the hands of 
wiser statesmen than Kossuth himself, 
who, indeed, was scarcely a statesman at 
all. Last term of all, and ever regret- 
table, we can review that long, long suc- 
cession of years, decade by decade of 
his lifetime—for Kossuth did not die till 
he was more than a nonagenarian, in full 
mental vigor withal—passed by him in 
Italy, not in Hungary; spent in an ob- 
stinate voluntary exile, not as the patriot 
who necessarily sits so aloof from his 
former work and his passionately loved 
people ; a time lived through by Kossuth 
as a literary hermit and (as he said) “a 
political Cassandra,’ unhappy, wrong- 
headed, embittered and at odds with the 
very men who had been his former co- 
adjutors and who still valued and loved 
him. There is undoubtedly a deeply con- 
scientious, iron dignity about those last 
gray colored years of Kossuth in Col- 
legno and Turin, but it amounts to a 
melancholy picture of intransigeance. He 
could not, he would not, countenance the 
political resurrection of Hungary, be- 
new and real deliverance, the veritable 
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cause it was accomplished with conces- 
sions that he declared were against his 
principles, altho the greatest and wisest 
one of them, the coronation of the Em- 
peror of Austria as the Apostolic King 
of Hungary, had been among his most 
outspoken convictions prior to 1849. Op- 
portunism was out of his creed. Achilles 
brooding in his tent, the Pope an irri- 
tating rather than a dignified recluse, 
thanks to his “ Non possumus!”—they 
are not edifying pictures in heroic fable 
or modern history, and Kossutli growing 
old in Italy, refusing to sanction the wise 
diplomatics of Déak, Wessélenyi, Gor- 
gey, Szechényi, Andrassy and the rest— 
who saw so much clearer than he the pol- 
icy for victory—is a striking instance of 
how ardent heroism can lack political 
common sense. 

For many Americans there is chance 
of a special error as to Kossuth and his 
national work. In fact, if such non-resi- 
dents of Magyarorszag are somewhat 
familiar with the great prosperity of 
Hungary to-day and with the vast labors 
of Kossuth’s contemporaries and success- 


ors, there can easily be two errors, rather 


than one. The first mistake is in think- 
ing that Hungary should owe its homage 
to Kossuth merely as a sometime cham- 
pion by the sword; its soldier hero, a 
military evolutionist and _ chieftain, 
whose star set in much the same noble 
defeat as that of a William Wallace, a 
Vercingetorix, a Kosciusko. This is 
emphatically a mistake. It rises natural- 
ly enough in the glow and glory which 
enwrapped Kossuth during those Ameri- 
can days when he came as General Kos- 
suth hot from the field of personal re- 
sistance to the invading armies of Aus- 
tria and Russia. If that were all that 
Kossuth undertook and achieved for 
Hungary—so temporary and convention- 
al a heroism and work—the debt would 
be merely nominal to-day. A few laurel- 
wreaths and bouncing speeches on set 
occasions would pay it by graceful in- 
stallments from one Magyar generation 
to the next one. But far deeper is the 
obligation. For when Kossuth began to 
work for Hungary, the condition of 
every class except the nobility was so 
fettered to medieval conditions and the 
social status of the Hungarian proletary 
was so degraded from the exercise, from 
even the idea, of many elementary human 
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rights and privileges, that it was like a 
phase of Europe to be read of, with 
shame, only in old chronicles, not ac- 
cepted as a veritable national fact. Hun- 
gary was an Oriental, a Turkish part of 
the world, in its atmosphere, at least so 
far as the mass of the people must needs 
live and breathe, rather than a land ruled 
by Christian and beneficent influences. 
This was in a measure quite apart from 
the direct results of Austrian misrule and 
indifference. It was the old order un- 
changed, the privileged classes holding 
to their theories. Justice for the poor 
man did not exist as any living actuality. 
Popular education was a vague, intellec- 
tual fabric. There was no press which 
exercised any popular influence, gave the 
citizens adequate, common information 
as to the course of things in Hungary or 
out of it; for a free press would have 
been silenced at once, as were Kossuth’s 
first efforts for it. Religion was in 
lamentable plight. Great landholders 
were petty tyrants. The peasant held his 
land, so far as he held it, on a veritably 
feudal system, giving forced labor in the 
week to his lord, subject to the-nobility 
in the matter of life and death, his 
daughters still liable to the droit de 
seigneur, his property, when he had 
managed to acquire something like a title 
to it, readily stripped from him, without 
redress. All this despite ancient Hun- 
garian constitutional rights. The beauti- 
ful and primeval Hungarian language 


“was used, one may say was known, only 


by the lowest classes. German and Latin 
had thoroughly supplanted it in the bet- 
ter social and official life. Even to-day 
in Hungary one frequently meets with 
old and otherwise well educated Mag- 
yars who havenever learned to speak their 
own tongue and who think as well as talk 
only German, by natural preference, tho 
they can carry on a lively social discus- 
sion in Latin as elegantly and easily as a 
Russian of good parts speaks French. 
Racial feeling was confined to the enthu- 
siastic and intelligent Hungarians in the 
different communities. So little was the 
warmth of its magnetic fire felt in the 
land at large, especially with the people 
so crushed under their latest Austrian 
punishments, that such racial feeling as 
a practical factor in the masses failed. 
To find a near parallel to many aspects 
of unaristocratic Hungary in the first 
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half of the nineteenth century one must 
go back to the status of France under 
Louis XVI, and even worse. The land 
of the once enlightened, noble and. free 
Magyars, who had so often been not 
merely the defenders of Europe against 
the Turks, but the conservators of the 
learning and culture of Europe when 
there were few other such storehouses, 
had become a country by itself in the civ- 
ilized world, when one looked below the 
conditions of its aristocratic life. And 
in that aristocratic life patriotism was 
far from completely diffused, or every 
nobleman anxious to stand up and fight 
against the oppressors of Hungary. 

It was against this state of affairs that 
Kossuth fought; fought more by voice 
and pen than by sword. It was against 
it that he won the most difficult victory 
that a man ean achieve, the sort of vic- 
tory that a Rienzi found impossible. He 
was not merely a reformer, a reorganizer 
that brought to Hungary social and po- 
litical conditions that have been the foun- 
dation of the present developments of 
her institutions under his successors. 


For he may be said not only to have uni- 


fied and freed a nation, but to have re- 
created a people. He re-edified a race 
along with a nation. He laid its corner- 
stone of popular liberty by his workings 
on the Magyar mind, as well as by his 
sweeping away a whole rotten but heavy 
fabric of actual medievalism, along with 
Austrian dominancy. Nobody had to do 
that again, no matter what was left to 
be accomplished. Nobody else can ever 
be as justly thought of and blessed as 
being the first, the very first, to under- 
take the civil reconstruction of Hun- 
gary’s people at large as he. Others car- 
ried the heavy stones and the rusty yokes 
further and further away, hung them up 
as grim trophies for Hungarians of this 
day to wonder at, by later statesman- 
ship, but he was the first to lift the 
stones and to pull away the yokes. 
Even Washington did not have to be as 
creative a factor in his career as was 
Kossuth, to be so much the fire-giving 
spirit of nationalism to a people, to lead 
them like children by the hand, to give 
them back their mother-tongue, to re- 
store them their ordinary social and edu- 
cational rights, to serve as not simply 
their defender but their teacher—their 
Moses as well as their Maccabeus. 
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The other false idea to which I have 
referred is the notion on the part of for- 
eigners to-day that Hungary undervalues 
Kossuth; that he is a paling, if not al- 
ready paled, figure in the story of New 
Hungary—his work, at least, easily con- 
fused with the great and invaluable per- 
formances of a dozen men that are more 
or less peers with him when there is talk 
of national titude and admiration, 
along with Kossuth’s great and almost 
perverse mistakes, as a cloud about him. 
There has never been any such popular 
misconception and belittling of Kossuth 
by the Hungarian people. There is not 
the least likelihood of there ever being 
any process of the sort. On the con- 
trary, the finest principles, the primal la- 
bors of Kossuth seem to be assuming 
more positive and loftier homage each 
year. His distinctiveness appears to be 
coming out into sharper perspective as 
time passes and rivals are measured by 
him, much as is the case with Abraham 
Lincoln. Kossuth has rivals in the popu- 
lar and well-based Hungarian reverence, 
but that he has a full partner in it is 
doubtful. Just criticism of a really noble 
leader by a later generation does not of 
necessity shatter his nobility and impress- 
iveness before the generations to come. 

But there are two or three factors 
which can give a certain color to the be- 
lief that Kossuthism—so to term it—is 
declining or declined, and that he should 
be regarded with much conservatism by 
the Hungarian of sound political senti- 
ments to-day. The first is the homage paid 
to Déak, for only one example; to Déak 
and to the remarkable group of patriotic 
statesmen with Déak and after him who 
came forward more prominently than 
ever after Austria had fully repented of 
its disastrous policy toward Hungary, 
had discovered what every one now 
knows, that there can be no Austrian 
monarchy without Hungary, and that by 
Hungary must Austrian Imperialism 
stand or fall. These other men were the 
makers of Hungary while Kossuth was 
expatriating himself in anger and dissent 
from them down in Italy, refusing to lend 
word or countenance to them, year by 
year. He became voice to them often, 
but chiefly not with them—a stern or 
querulous voice, from another time, an- 
other perspective of his country’s rescue 
—and so it is no wonder that he became 
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therewith vague and unsympathetic to 
his people. From the aristocracy, too, in 
a large measure, Kossuth grew into a 
state of permanent estrangement. This 
has not yet passed. The recent Centen- 
ary Exercises have been marked by the 
quiet refusals of members of the Upper 
House of Parliament to take part in the 
solemnities, and even to be in the city 
when they were occurring; this reserve 
quite as plainly as the assistance of the 
others. And therewith the third factor 
to the, at least theoretical, disparagement 
of Kossuth is met. For Kossuthism in- 
cludes, per se, the ungracious, baseless 
opposition of a Hungarian of the present 
day to the accession of the beloved King, 
Ferencz Jozsef, who has been the con- 
stitutional and apostolic sovereign of the 
Magyars since his coronation in Buda- 
pest, with the crown of St. Stephen, in 
1867. An attitude of dissent as to that 
event, a failure to see in it the happiest 
compromise with the past and present 
that Hungary could make, is a perfect 
political anachronism, almost as much as 
secessionism in the United States or 
Stuartism in England. But that was 
Kossuth’s stand till the end of his life. 
However far it goes as Kossuthian radi- 
calism, it must be taken or left by those 
Hungarians—if there :re such—who are 
really of his faith. He had thought pre- 
cisely otherwise in 1846-47. Then he 
had declared that on the acceptance of 
the then young Archduke of Austria 
hung the whole future of Hungary. But 


For 
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he changed his convictions after 1848, 
and, to the perpetual regret of his most 
judicious Hungarian friends and ex- 
associates, he never changed it again. 

To discuss, much less recognize, as 
sound Kossuth’s obstinate standing out 
in lonely dissidence against the reception 
of Ferencz Jozsef is tearing to pieces 
the veil which long ago was drawn by 
Hungary over the tragic blunders of a 
then young Austrian prince, misguided 
by bad counselors of fifty years ago; it 
is like searching old wounds so well 
healed that they are forgotten, like de- 
claiming angrily over causes that have 
no longer tangible political effects, at 
least none that are unwelcome. In fact, 
such delicate sentiments enter into the 
really national celebration in Hungary of 
a Kossuth Day that it can be made a 
question, right and left (as it certainly 
has been made in Budapest particularly) 
in good taste and affection for the King, 
if notexactly political expediency. Solong 
as Ferencz Jozsef lives—and long may he 
yet live—at least let it be suggested 
that a set “ Kossuth Day” be graceful- 
ly postponed. It will not suffer any neg- 
lect in, say, 1950 or 2000, and the great- 
ness of the Kossuth work and of the 
Kossuthian personality, while the latter 
does not shine forth with the almost 
more than mortal harmony and loftiness 
of Washington, will lose no lineaments 
of heroic force and aloofness by the tact- 
ful postponement. 

Bupapsst, Huncary. 


Freedom 


By Philip Gerry 


LIBERTY, mother of men, 
O Liberty, comrade of youth, 
Daughter of order, daughter of law, 


O 


Spirit of honor, spirit of truth, 
Winged with reverence, winged with awe, 
Source of justice, mercy, ruth, 
Hear us, oh hear! 


O Liberty, spouse of union, 
O Liberty, nurse of the right, 
Angel of peace and avenger of war, 
Sponsor of courage, sponsor of might, 
Shod with obedience, shod with lore, 
Bosom of plenty, contentment, light, 
Hear us, oh hear! 


O fill our hearts with thy spirit, 
O chain our minds to thy will, 
Cleanse us of boasting, cleanse us of self, 
Purge us of lusts that wither and kill, 
Sodden with ignorance, sodden with pelf, 
Inflated with power and hungering still, 
Teach us to fear! 


Wasuincton, D,. C 
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Church History 


THERE is a rare fascination about Eng- 
lish Church history. English religious 
men are daring and strong, and their 
deeds make interesting observation. 
English religion is an earnest matter, full 
of hard fights and of convictions for 
which men die and kill. It is related in- 
timately to the people’s life, and is never 
a thing of prelates and students merely. 
Nowhere as in England do people take 
their religion so hard and throw into 
the life and contests of the Church such 
sturdy feeling and intense thought.* 

Given the time of Wyclif and the 
Black Death, of Chaucer and William 
Langland, and a competent scholar can 
hardly fail to make a fascinating story. 
Canon Capes is a thorough, fair-minded 
student,and an experienced writer of his- 
tory. He is enough of a Churchman to 
write of medieval times with apprecia- 
tion. He dissipates the common preju- 
dices as to the universal corruption of the 
friars, the ignorance of all priests, and 
the Church’s suppression of the Bible: 
but for every correction of popular ideas 
he gives documentary proofs. He is 
wanting in the enthusiastic admiration of 
Wyclif and the pathetic appreciation 
of Langland which gives the pages of 
Green their intense human interest. His 
estimates are the safe estimates of a man 
of cautious research. 

Tho a Church history, this volume is 
really an account of the life of the Eng- 
lish people. Instead of the intrigues of 
ecclesiastics and the speculations of 
schoolmen, Canon Capes describes in pic- 
turesque detail the life of a medieval 
bishop, the doings of the cathedral chap- 
ters, the character and work of the parish 
clergy, and the influence of the Church 
on social life. Such a volume is full of 
interest and instruction. 

Mr. Gairdner, however, has little to 

* THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOURTEENTH 

. W. Capes. 
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say of the people’s social and intellectual 
life, their religious feelings and beliefs. 
His book is almost entirely a political 
history, but it is scholarly and able. Mr. 
Gairdner is not as fortunate in the epoch 
of which he writes as is Canon Capes. 
The times of Henry VIII, Edward VI 
and “bloody Mary” were full of in- 
trigue and secret plotting, and the char- 
acter and motives of many of the chief 
actors have not been fully determined. 
The questions then fought over are so 
related to live issues of to-day that a new 
history can hardly fail to be accused of 
partisanship. 

Mr. Gairdner’s history will do great 
violence to the reader brought up on 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, or even to one 
who has taken Green’s History of Eng- 
land as standard. To Green the Book 
of Martyrs is a “ tale of Protestant suf- 
ferings told with wonderful pathos and 


picturesqueness,” but to Gairdner it is 
the product of credulity, misrepresenta- 


tion and prejudice. Instead of the 
“fierce bigotry ” and “ revengeful cruel- 
ty ” of Mary according to Green, Gaird- 
ner tells us that “ history has been cruel 
to her memorv.” that “her conduct 
showed the most genuine sympathy with 
the poor and suffering when she herself 
must have been suffering, enduring great 
mental anxiety.” Mr. Gairdner has a 
low opinion of Tyndale as a scholar and 
translator of Scripture, and as a friend 
of English religion. There is little pa- 
thos in his description of the martyrdom 
of Rowland Hill. Lollardy is regarded 
as a “ spirit that prompted the violation 
of order and disrespect to all authority.” 

Mr. Gairdner has presented the view 
of a zealous English Churchman of the 
English Reformation, and it is very dif- 
ferent from the traditional Puritan view 
of the events of the early part of the six- 
teenth century. His animus against the 
Book of Martyrs will secure him almost 
as much antagonism as if he had at- 
tacked Pilgrim’s Progress. 

It is designed in seven convenient vol- 
umes to furnish a complete history of 
English Christianity. The series prom- 
ises to be valuable, and the convenience 
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and price of the books ought to make 
them popular. 

Mr. Moncrief gives us an outline his- 
tory of the Church from the Apostolic 
age to the close of the nineteenth century, 
designed as a text-book or an introduc- 
tion for general readers. It is brief, 
clear, impartial, and readable, and has 
excellent bibliographies, with fair char- 
acterization of the authorities mentioned. 
The book is divided and paragraphed so 
as to give one a clear grasp of the move- 
ments of Church history. 


& 
A New Edition of Poe 


Tue “ Biography ” which occupies the 
first volume of Professor Harrison’s 
elaborate new edition of Poe * is. likely 
to remain for some time a standard au- 
thority for the poet’s life. If it errs at 
all, it is rather in the direction of too 
much lenience for Poe’s weaknesses and 
too much enthusiasm for his genius, but 
in this respect it is no more than a cor- 
rective for the unsympathetic work of 
Professor Woodberry written some years 
ago. One’s first impulse is to turn to 
the paragraphs which treat of Poe’s 
much-discussed habits of drinking and 
taking opium. 

“There is no doubt, however,” writes the 
present biographer, “ that Poe was addicted to 
drugs and stimulants at irregular intervals and 
under strong temptations. That he was either 
an habitual drunkard or an habitual opium- 
eater is contradicted both by the unanimous 
testimony of his intimate friends—those who 
really knew him—and by the piles of ex- 
quisitely-written manuscript, manuscript writ- 
ten at all hours of the day and night, under 
all circumstances of good and bad health, hur- 
riedly or deliberately, that have remained be- 
hind to attest a physical condition absolutely 
the opposite of that of a victim df delirium 
tremens. No opium sot, no habitual victim of 
spirituous liquors, could have written this firm, 
clear, steady, delightfully legible feminine 
handwriting. Poe’s case has never been sci- 
entifically diagnosed by a competent neurolo- 
gist who possessed the combined pathological 
and literary equipment and freedom from 
prejudice necessary to renler his case—more 
The Vt fa Edi- 
tion. Edited by James A. Harrison. ith Intro- 
ductions by Hamilton Wright Mabte and Charles 
W. Kent, and Notes y R. A, - 17 volumes, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Handy Vo!- 


ume Style, pocket size, cloth, $12.50; 
Library Style, cloth, $21.00. . _—— 
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singular than ‘The Case of M. Valdemar ’— 
intelligible to the reading world. Poe him- 
self comes nearest to it in his ghastly tale of 
‘Hop-Frog,’ in which he describes—auto- 
biographically, one cannot but think—the 
frightful effects of a single glass of wine on 
the deformed cripple.” 


That is not a bad specimen of the 
mingled sympathy and judgment which 
form the prevailing tone of Professor 
Harrison’s work, yet one could wish that 
his enthusiasms did not occasionally car- 
ry him out of this judicious restraint. 
When in the same: paragraph he goes on 
to say: “ There are temperaments that 
come into the world intoxicated, like the 
God-intoxicated Spinoza”—we know 
that he is merely indulging in literary 
clap-trap. To compare Spinoza’s tempera- 
ment in any sense with Poe’s because of 
such a phrase as God-intoxricated, is 
merely to use words without discrimina- 
tion, and too often Professor Harrison 
allows himself this form of thoughtless 
literary indulgence. 

But excellent as Professor Harrison’s 
“ Biography ” is for the most part, the 
true yalue of the edition lies in the labor 
he has bestowed on editing Poe’s works. 
The poems are arranged chronologically, 
and in the notes the various stages by 
which every verse reached its final per- 
fection are carefully observed. In some 
authors—Byron, for example, as illus- 
trated by the recent twelve-volume edi- 
tion of his works—editing of this kind 
is merely a nuisance. In the case of Poe, 
however, whose poems are so few and 
who toiled so unweariedly over the per- 
fecting of every phrase and every word, 
there is a genuine interest and real in- 
struction in following the evolution of 
each masterpiece. 

The same care has been exercised in 
tracing the tales through their various 
forms and in establishing a text which 
corresponds most closely with Poe’s own 
final version; even Poe’s orthography, 
punctuation, capitalization and para- 
graphing have been restored. But the 
most novel feature of this edition is the 
manner in which Poe’s critical writings 
have been purged and completed. Of 
the six volumes of Criticism here brought 
together, nearly four are made up of 
matter not b fore included in the editions 
of his works. More than that, the papers 
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which have hitherto been presented in 
mutilated form are uow restored to the 
state in which Poe left them. Poe’s 
views of Longfellow, Hawthorne, Bul- 
wer and Griswold are thus properly 
“ straightened out.” Much new material 
has also been added to the “ Miscella- 
nies,” and the last volume contains Poe’s 
scattered correspondence, which is here 
for the first time collected in book form. 


* 


Captain Macklin 


THis capital book introduces Mr. 
Davis to his readers in his latest “ man- 
ner”: in a manner which it is to be 
hoped he will continue to employ and 
will develop abundantly in the future.* 
It represents the most decisive step he 
has yet taken toward proficiency in his 
craft and indicates an important phase 
in his evolution from the newspaper man, 
pure and simple, to the more orthodox 
man of letters—the novelist. There is 
nothing “ blocked in” or sketchy in his 
delineation of Captain Macklin. We 
meet the lad when he is barely twenty- 
three, and through his “ memoirs” 
(which choice of term, by the way, when 
he could quite as well have used a less 
ambitious one, is subtly characteristic of 
the youth) are made acquainted with his 
days from earliest childhood, through his 
orphaned life as a small boy in his gallant 
grandfather’s home; his uncompleted ap- 
prenticeship at West Point; his exploits 
in Central America as a soldier of for- 
tune enlisted in active service in a Hon- 
duranian revolution, to the point in his 
life where he reaches a parting of the 
ways and must make his final choice of 
a career, choosing, as it was written in 
his fighting blood he would choose, the 
life of the soldier rather than that of the 
house-band and lover. 

As the story is written in the first per- 
son, there is every opportunity for ample 
self-revelation in Captain Macklin, and 
of this his creator has happily taken 
thorough advantage. The lad explains, 
not to say exploits, himself with an ex- 
plicitness which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. We see him vividly before us, a 
vital, red-blooded youngster, lusty and 
courageous, full of the gusto of youth 





* CAPTAIN MACKLIN. By Richard Harding Davis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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and the frank egotism of it as well. He 
is what he is, and whether his particular 
type happens to appeal to the reader or 
not is beside the question. One may take 
him or leave him, but as a characteriza- 
tion he most emphatically exists and is 
to be reckoned with. His freely written 
records often smack of “journalese,” but 
that is quite properly in accord with the 
spirit of them and serves to emphasize 
what a more literary accent would cer- 
tainly have tended to weaken, the im- 
pression of the boy’s hardy spontaneity. 

It is in the spirit, rather than in the 
letter, of his work that Mr. Davis demon- 
strates his maturer mind. His grasp of 
his subject is firm and fast; he holds it 
in control and never relaxes his grtip un- 
til it has yielded up its last suggestion. 
That we see in Captain Macklin the one 
truly distinctive figure in the drama is 
the fault (and virtue) of his dominating 
personality rather than a failure on the 
part of his portrayer to realize fully the 
rest of the cast. He insists upon himself 
so urgently, holds the stage, as it were, 
with such barefaced audacity, that one’s 
attention is riveted upon him to the ex- 
clusion of much else that might other- 
wise appear both graphic and important. 
Thus the brave old general of many con- 
flicts, his grandfather ; the: gentle, wom- 
anly girl, Beatrice, his cousin and sweet- 
heart; his comrade, Lowell; his com- 
mander, Laguerre; the life in Honduras 
—all seem inconspicuous, mere accesso- 
ries before this latest young Fact in fic- 
tion. 

Let Mr. Davis give us more of just 
this sort of thing and he will have earned 
his right to be taken seriously as a nov- 
elist. 

¥ 


Two Biblical Novels 


IN writing biblical novels two things 
seem necessary: First, an unusual pow- 
er to vitalize the characters; and, sec- 
ond, an ability to conceive of them in a 
grandiose manner. They must be real, 
and they must be great and impressive; 
for time has added to their stature, and 
they loom up more than mortal through 
the vistas of the ages. Even Thersites 
takes on a certain dignity by virtue of 
the remoteness in which he moves; and 
crimes, once raw and vulgar, become 
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poetical and the subjects of poetry un- 
der the magical touch of the centuries. 
This may be unreasonable, but it is so, 
and therefore the author who would 
conjure up the dim figures of antiquity 
must not only invest them with reality, 
but make them big enough to move in 
situation befitting the ideal grandeur 
which they have taken on in the human 
imagination through the long lapse of 
ages. They must benearas realitiesand yet 
not so near as to offend the historic sense 
or to detract from that majesty or beauty 
or softness which time throws around 
the ivied walls of old castles, or the gray 
ruins of empires, or the loves and hates 
of hearts long turned to dust. This is 
difficult, for if we are sparing of detail 
the characters are lifeless and cold, if 
lavish in detail they are vulgarized. It 
is a nice art, and altogether a noble art, 
which can breathe the breath of life into 
the figures of the past, and yet make 
them move before us in situation and 
sentiments and actions adequate to the 
associations with which the historic 
sense invests them. 

This art only genius commands, and it 
is never fully illustrated in the recent 
books dealing with biblical subjects. 
Belshazzar, for instance, is in this re- 
spect a flat failure.* These are hard 
words, but true. The author is simply 
not equal to the task either of revivify- 
ing the figures of the past or making 
them huge enough and dramatic enough 
to fill and satisfy the eye of the mind. 


The Greeks enlarged the bulk of the ac- - 


tor in the theater until physically he ap- 
proximated the ideal dimensions of the 
old Titan or demigod he was represent- 
ing; but the devices of the stage are not 
available for the author. Out of the 
womb of his genius, by a real process of 
generation, he must beget characters 
which, without the drapery and pad- 
ding and devices of the stage, but by the 
naked virtue of themselves, can meet the 
demands of the imagination. In this the 
author of Belshazzar fails, altho his lan- 
guage now and then swells almost to 
bursting in an effort to create the illu- 
sions of tragedy and to awaken the feel- 
ings which must be awakened in connec- 


* BELSHAZZAK: A Tale of the Fall o 
By William Stearns Davis. New York: 
Page & Co. $1.50, 
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tion with the fall of empires and great 
personages. 

Jezebel, tho not so ambitious as Bel- 
shazzar in its tragic intent, is a more vi- 
tal book.* There is a natural style, a ju- 
dicious tho very free choice of material, 
a strong infusion of human interest and 
characters that live and are true to them- 
selves within the limits prescribed by the 
writer’s art—altho, as we have intimated, 
the art of neither author meets the re- 
quirements of the historic imagination. 
Wisely the author keeps Elijah in the 
background; wisely, for she feels in- 
stinctively, and the reader feels instinct- 
ively, that she is not equal to the portrayal 
of him. The lines in Jezebel have been 
badly disarranged through the careless- 
ness of the printer. 

a 


Frans Hals. By Gerald S. Davis. Copiously 
illustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., $14 net. 


The author of the present volume has 
for his theme an artist who practically 
confined himself to portrait painting. 
Frans Hals must ever be a notable fig- 
ure among the painters in the Dutch 
school, and his history and that of Hol- 
land during the seventeenth century are 
closely interwoven. There are, however, 
great gaps in his career that even the 
present scholarly author frankly con- 
fesses his inability to fill. As a man, 
Frans Hals was full of weakness, full 
of shortcomings, and other disappoint- 
ments that strangely contrast with his 
artistic achievements. Mr. Davis has 
skillfully avoided monotony, and if he 
has not been able to present all the facts 
in connection with Hals he has, at least, 
given us an interesting and authoritative 
account of this notable Dutch painter. 
Fifty-five reproductions of Hals’ paint- 
ings appear as illustrations, among which 
are “ A Portrait of the Painter,” by him- 
self; “ The Laughing Cavalier” (Wal- 
lace collection), “ A Lady in a Cap and 
Ruff” (Devonshire House), “ Portrait 
of a Lady” (Berlin Museum), “An 
Elderly Woman Holding a Glove” 
(Louvre, Paris) and “A Dutch Lady, 
1620” (Cassel Gallery). 


A Romance of the days when Ahab 
.- of Israel. By La Fayette McLaws. 
Boston : throp Publishing Co. $1.50. 
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Religious Systems of the World. A contri- 
bution tothe study of comparative religion. 
A collection of addresses delivered at 
South Place Institute, together with some 
others specially written for this volume. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, $2.50 net. 


This volume consists of 27 chapters 
on non-Christian religions and 31 chap- 
ters on Christian 1eligions and associated 
philosophical systems, by as many dif- 
ferent writers, selected for their adhe- 
sion to the several systems. Such a vol- 
ume can have no unity and can be criti- 
cised only discursively. Some articles 
will be excellent and some unsatisfac- 
tory. Here are the old Egyptian relig- 
ion and modern Theosophy, Mohammed 
and Spinoza, Mithra and Swedenborg, 
Parsis and Mormons, the Anglican 
Church and Rousseau’s Religion of Na- 
ture, and every one of the still surviv- 
ing forms of religious thought expanded 
and defended through its ten or twenty 
pages. Professor Tiele takes but seven 
pages to expound the Egyptian religion, 
and we wish it were fifty ; we could spare 
for it Irvingism and Secularism. Then 
follows Thomas Tyler’s Religion of the 
Hittites, which fails to give the most 
that we know, and makes much of “ tri- 
angles” for which the Hittites cared no 
more than we. W. St. Chad Boscawen 
is more rhetorical than instructive about 
the religion of the Babylonians, and 
Canon Rawlinson is positively ignorant 
in his description of the Assyrian relig- 
ion. He imagines a supreme God “ Il 
(or Ra)” under whom are “ Anu, Bel 
and Hea (or Hoa)”. The chapter on 
Ancient Judaism, by the Rev. A. W. Ox- 
ford, is vastly better, and so is that on 
Confucianism, by Professor Legge, and 
many of the others. At any rate, the 
reader may expect careful and sympa- 
thetic expositions of current religious 
faiths. 

‘ & 


The Formation of Christian Character. By 
. §S. Bruce. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75 net. 

The aim of this book is to describe the 
genesis and growth of Christian charac- 
ter. It seeks to be a practical treatise, 
showing what character ought to be ac- 
cording to the Christian religion, and 
how Christian truth can be used to pro- 
duce ideal manhood. It treats the im- 
portance of character, Christ the renew- 
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er of character, and the culture of the 
mind, the emotions, the conscience and 
the will. The subject is important and 
timely, and the work of Dr. Bruce will be 
found suggestive and useful. Any one 
who is interested in training character by 
Christian methods up to the Christian 
standard will find considerable instruc- 
tion and stimulus in this book. Yet it 
must be said that the remarks on some 
particular subjects—e. g., the influence 
of sex on character, and the culture of 
the iniagination—are trite and common- 
place. 
s&s 


Under My Own Roof. By Adelaide L. Rouse. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.20 
net. 

When the hen’s nesting instinct gets 
the better of a literary maiden lady and 
starts her to housekeeping her domes- 
tic annals are likely to outshine the pro- 
saic experiences of the woman who real- 
ly knows more about it. She makes a 
reunited family out of her scattered li- 
brary, casts a romantic glamour over the 
kitchen furniture, and spreads her little 
handkerchief-sized garden in a sort of 
seventh heaven atmosphere of blossoms 
and bliss. Under My Own Roof is such 
a record of a New York writer’s home- 
making experiments. And it is a charm- 
ing record, skied over with a genial wit 
and proving beyond a doubt that the her- 
oine has a proper talent for extracting 
poetry and literary material from the 
commonplace details of life. The only 
possible criticism is that luck was too 
much in her favor. 


Abner Daniel. By Will N. Harben. 
York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

The friends of Mr. Harben who were 
so sadly disappointed in “ Westerfelt ” 
will be glad to learn that in this later 
novel his genius has at last struck the 
trail which leads over the mountains to 
fame. The restraint, the awkward faith- 
fulness in making an exposition rather 
than an interpretation of mountain life 
in North Georgia, has given place to con- 
viction, freedom and a vivid impersona- 
tion of types which go far to prove that 
he has the creative faculty and is not 
merely skillful in drawing blackboard 
caricatures of these strange people. 
The humor of “ Abner Daniel ” is as nat- 
ural to the ‘situation as the sun’s shining 


New 
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against the gray mountain sides. It is 
his vernacular for the philosophy of life, 
and occasionally the beam of it pierces 
through to the world’s wisdom far be- 
yond the blue rim of his native hills. He 
is another “ David Harum,” homelier, 
cruder indeed, but not less wise or ten- 
der hearted in his own way. But the 
plot of the story hinges upon the fact 
that while the financial instinct exists in 
these regions, it is of a nickel size and 
corresponds exactly to the poverty of the 
people and the shortness of their vision. 
And tragedy lies in the fact that these 
simple minded, ‘grasping poor have 
neither theinstruction nor experience nec- 
essary to protect them from the machina- 
tions of the many sharks who invade 
their territory and profit by their igno- 
rance. The story is vital and well con- 
structed, and we look forward to Mr. 
Harben's career in his chosen field. 


& 


Jeb Hutton. The Story of a Georgia Boy. 
By James B. Connolly. New York: 
Chesles Scribner’s Sons, $1.20 net. 

Boys wili read this story of a Southern 
boy’s life with eagerness and interest. It 
is not only entertaining, but it tells with 
some detail how a boy with little or no 
education except what he has picked up 
by his own pluck and willingness to learn 
can gain his way upward. The duties of 
the youthful hero and his varied experi- 
ences while working on a dredge on the 
Savannah River are related so as to give 
a pretty full picture of his life. A wide 
awake boy who reads the book will find 
something to stir his blood in almost 
every chapter. 


Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire. By 
Herbert W. Tompkins. With Illustrations 
by Frederick L. Griggs. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $2.00. ; 

This is another volume of the series 
of guide books that the Macmillans are 
bringing out descriptive of certain sec- 
tions of storied England. The highways 
and byways of Hertfordshire reach far 
back into the past and the inscriptions on 
their many mile stones are well worth 
reading. The mere descriptions of the 
present volume are ballasted with much 
history and enlivened with gossip, and it 
furnishes pleasant and suggestive read- 
ing for both tourists and stay-at-homes. 
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Pebbles 


Have you heard of the nice motor car 

Which dear papa gave to mamma? 

They went out alone for a ride all their own— 

Do you ask if we’re orphans? We are. 
—The Automobile Magazine. 


William Johnson, stingy mean, 

Would not share his apple green. 

When arrived the colic bad, 

William Johnson wished he had. 

—Life. 
.... Little Girl: “How much is insect-pow- 

der a pound?” WDruggist: “Five cents.” 
Little Girl: “How much is it for a half a 
pound?” Druggist: “Three cents.” Little 
Girl: “Tl take the other half of the pound.” 
—E-xchange. 


....Sufferer: “I can’t stand it any longer; 
I’m going to the dentist’s this instant and 
have this tooth out.” Christian Scientist: 
“Nonsense! Your tooth doesn’t ache; it’s 
only your imagination.” Swufferer: “Then I'll 
have him pull out my imagination.”—Chris- 
tian Science Herald. 


....” Will you marry me?” he said, sud- 
denly looking up from the paper which he had 
been studying. ‘“ Wh—why,” she replied, 
“how you startled me. What has caused you 
to ask me such an important question so sud- 
denly?” ‘I’ve been looking over the tax 
list.” “I can’t see what the tax list. has to do 
with our love.” “ Your father’s name isn’t 
on it. He must be very rich.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

SOME INTERESTING EPITAPHS. 


There was a man who died of late, 

Whom angels did impatient wait 

With outstretched arms and smiles of love 
To take him to the realms above. 

While hovering round the lower skies 
Still disputing for the prize, 

The devil slipped in like a weasel 

And down to Hell he took old Kezle. 


Here lies the body of Robert Lowe. 
Whither he’s gone I do not know. 

If to the realms cf peace and love, 

Farewell to happiness above. 

If to a place of lower level, 

I don’t congratulate the d——1. 


Here lies interred Priscilla Bird, 
Who sang on earth till sixty-two. 
Now up on high above the sky 

No doubt she sings like. sixty—too. 


Here lies the body of Susan Lowder, 

Who burst while drinking Sedlitz powder. 

Called from this world to her heavenly rest, 

She should have waited till it effervesced. 
—Boston Home Journal. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Coal Miners’ Strike 


THE record of last week shows a rap- 
idly growing popular demand for the 
settlement of the coal strike by arbitra- 
tion or by concessions from the mine- 
owners. It also shows sharp popular 
disapproval of the arrogance of the asso- 
ciated coal railroad presidents, their dis- 
courteous attitude toward the President 
at the Washington conference, and their 
unwise demand that the miners’ union 
shall be prosecuted as an unlawful 
Trust and conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. The tide of popular indignation 
is rising. The repeated failure of the at- 
tempts of the President and others to 
procure an agreement has had the effect 
of giving force to the arguments of those 
who say that these coal mines should be 
owned and operated by the people. 
Thousands of men who have heretofore 
regarded the doctrines and projects of 
State socialism with indifference or hos- 
tility are now ready to ask for National 
or State ownership of these mines, or 
are thoughtfully considering this ques- 
tion without prejudice. The mine-own- 
ers, blind to the proofs of popular re- 
volt against them, intoxicated with the 
power derived from profitable combina- 
tion, have unwittingly done more in five 
months to promote in the United States 
that State socialism which they abhor 
than could without their help have been 
accomplished in a decade by all the 
avowed advocates and teachers of it. 

Fresh proof of their folly was shown 
last week in their approval of a formal 
application to the President for the 
prosecution of the miners’ union as a 
conspiracy existing in violation of the 
Anti-Trust and Interstate Commerce 
Acts. It is difficult to believe that they 
could expect the American people to look 
with favor upon a policy so hostile to 
labor organizations. That they delib- 
erately adopted it is evidence that they 
have utterly failed to measure and appre- 
ciate public sentiment, or to understand 
that this movement would inevitably 
draw attention to the character of their 
own alliance. 


They—and not the miners—have 
opened this question of the existence of 
unlawful combinations in the anthracite 
coal industry, and they should cheerfully 
take the consequences. There are legal 
authorities as competent as theif own 
who hold that their associated railroad 
and mining companies—controlling 
freight rates, making these extraordi- 
narily high for the extinction of inde- 
pendent miners, allotting output, fixing 
uniform prices and operating in various 
ways through the agency of an apparent- 
ly distinct corporation, in which all of 
them are interested, whose board of di- 
rectors is composed of their chief officers, 
and whose bonds and dividends are 
guaranteed by them—are clearly a com- 
bination existing and acting in violation 
of both the statutes which they invoke 
for the overthrow of the miners’ union. 

President Baer has recently said that 
he is a Jacksonian Democrat. As such 
he may have some regard for the opin- 
ions of Mr. Richard Olney, formerly 
Attorney-General and Secretary of State, 
who said last Saturday that the anthra- 
cite operators were “the most unblush- 
ing and persistent of law breakers ”: 


“For years they have discriminated between 
customers in the freight charges on their rail- 
roads in violation of the Interstate Commerce 
law. For years they have unlawfully monop- 
olized interstate commerce in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. Indeed, the very 
best excuse and explanation of their astonish- 
ing attitude at the Washington conference is 
that having violated so many laws for so long 
and so many times, they might rightfully think 
they were wholly immune from either punish- 
ment or reproach.” 


Mr. 


Olney, who is not a demagog, 
seems very confident that he is right 


about this. Undoubtedly many intelli- 
gent people agree with him. Perhaps 
they will insist that the Government shall 
test the matter in the courts. If Presi- 
dent Baer and his associates find them- 
selves required to defend a suit under 
the laws mentioned, they will not be con- 
soled by the reflection that they virtually 
invited prosecution. 

But is it possible that Mr. J. Pierpont 
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Morgan has also failed to understand the 
drift and meaning and menace of public 
opinion concerning the attitude of the 
railroad and mining companies in this 
great controversy? 

Mr. Mitchell deserves no adverse 
criticism for respectfully declining the 
proposition of Presidcnt Roosevelt that 
the men should at once resume work, re- 
lying upon the investigation of a Com- 
mission (to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent) whose decision the latter would 
enforce, if he could. The operators had 
already publicly refused to accept the 
conclusions of a Commission so ap- 
pone and, as Mr. Mitchell said, the 

resident would have no power to com- 
pel an acceptance of them. How could 
the miners’ union be expected to give up 
their long contest with only the encour- 
agement of a hope that the employers 
would reverse their decision and repudi- 
ate their own arguments after the people 
had turned their attention to. other 
things, and public opinion, now so sharp- 
ly aroused, had lost its force? But the 
President, desiring to spare no effort 
that might end the struggle, was true to 
his keen sense of duty in making this at- 
tempt. 

As for the futile conference in this 
city, in which three Senators took part, 
it should be said that it appears to have 
been brought about by agents whose con- 
nection with it could not fail to excite 
the hostility of certain persons whom the 
peacemakers could not afford to offend, 
and that the movement really was asso- 
ciated with politics. But it is true that 
in his appeal and proposition to the op- 
erators the Governor of New York rep- 
resented the people of his great State, 
and he deserved to be treated with re- 
spect. The failure of the operators to 
show due courtesy to him, as well as 
their rejection of his request for author- 
ity to offer the miners a very small con- 
cession, was strictly in accord with the 
blunders that had already and continu- 
ously marked their course. 

How heavy is the responsibility of the 
man, if such man there be, who can bring 
this dreadful and menacing industrial 
war to an end suddenly and peacefully, 
at the cost of only a small concession in 
pay, with a promise of justice, or by con- 
senting that a'l the points in controversy 
shall be decided by arbitration! This is 
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the thought that inevitably rises in the 
mind as we pass from one rejected offer 
to another, from one day’s unsuccessful 
negotiations to those of the next, and 
look forward to the misery impending 
in the homes of the poor, the wrath of an 
indignant people, and all the suffering 
and error that must accémpany a pro- 
longation of this strike for weeks to 
come. 
. “If such man there be,” we said. 
There is such a man. He is here, in 
New York. He is known the world 
over as the greatest of financiers. His 
power is enormous, on land and sea. It 
is supreme in this industry of mining and 
carrying anthracite coal. With a dozen 
words, even by a nod of his head, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan could end this bitter 
and threatening controversy to-day. He 
could end it by direct order granting a 
small concession or submitting the whole 
case to arbitrators. He could end it 
even by consenting to be himself the sole 
arbitrator; for the miners would accept 
him and his decision. , We are convinced 
that it would be for his interest in every 
way to exert his great influence, as ar- 
bitrator or as controlling capitalist, for 
conciliation. We hope, and we expect, 
that he will conceive it to be his duty to 
his fellow men, rich and poor,and to him- 
self, so to act. 

The American people look to you. Mr. 
Morgan, for the word that shall restore 
peace at the coal mines. 


a 


Recognition of the Union 


THE so-called “recognition of a 
union ” is not an academic or theoretical 
question, but is a question of practical 
business. Like all business questions, it 
is a choice between alternatives. If a 
union concerns itself solely with bene- 
ficial or insurance features there is no 
more reason for “ recognizing” it than 
there is for the employer to “ recognize ” 
a church or club in his business dealings. 

But a labor union is more than this. 
It is organized for strictly business pur- 
poses—that is, to negotiate with em- 
ployers upon the prices to be paid for 
labor. At first employers always resent 
this “interference ” with their business. 
They have been accustomed to set their 
own prices for labor, to “ post notices ” 
of changes and to deal individually with 
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their employes. They refuse to deal 
with the representatives of their work- 
men. Yet this is the very essence of 
trade-unionism : the selection of an agent 
to negotiate upon the prices to be paid; 
instead of leaving each workman to his 
own resources. Recognition of the union 
is nothing more nor less than dealing 
with the agent of the union. It is a 
method of procedure. Whether the em- 
ployer will adopt it depends, first, upon 
the strength of the union. There is 
probably not a single case on record 
where this method has not been forced 
upon the employer by a strike or by ex- 
perience with strikes. When the em- 
ployer finally adopts it it is because he 
considers it preferable to the method of 
strikes and lockouts. The union does 
not want a strike any more than the em- 
ployer. If it can make a satisfactory 
bargain through its agent it will always 
do so. But the history of all labor unions 
shows that a strike is first necessary to 
get the employer to recognize the agent. 

Even then the possibility of a strike or 
lockout is not eliminated. The agent of 
the employer and the agent of the union 
may not always be able to agree on the 
terms, and each side may prefer again to 
try its strength. But, on the whole, 
recognition of the union minimizes 
strikes and substitutes peaceful negotia- 
tion for violent coercion. 

This, of course, depends largely upon 
the spirit and frankness with which 
recognition is accepted. In the pottery 
trade in Great Britain there has not been 
a general strike since 1836, owing to the 
boards of three agents of the union and 
three agents of the employers which con- 
duct all negotiations and settle all dis- 
putes. The first permanent board of this 
kind in England was established in 1860 
in the hosiery and glove trade in Bir- 
mingham. From 1710 to 1860 this in- 
dustry had seen a succession of strikes, 
murders, riot, arson and machine-break- 
ing, alternating with arrogance, oppres- 
sion and hatred on the part of the em- 
ployers. In 1860, after a strike of eleven 
weeks, a permanent board of eleven op- 
eratives and eleven manufacturers was 
created, with full power and the decisions 
binding upon all. Since then there has 
been practically no industrial disturb- 
ance in this trade. 

The building trades of Wolverhamp- 
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ton in 1864, after a strike of 17 weeks, 
adopted a similar system. The iron, 
shipbuilding and machinery trades and 
the lace trade of Nottingham followed. 
In 1893 the coal trade, after a strike last- 
ing from June to November, created a 
committee of negotiation of 14 miners 
and 14 operators, with an outside chair- 
man elected by the committee. Since 
1890 boards with or without an outside 
chairman have been established in the 
boot and shoe trade of Leicester, the iron 
trade of Scotland, the dyeing trade of 
England and in other trades. 

In the United States the first perma- 
rent provision for this kind of negotia- 
tion was introduced in 1865 in the iron 
and steel industry following a prolonged 
strike. In 37 years there have been but 
three or four interruptions when the two 
sides were unable to make an agreement. 
In the bituminous coal trade the first 
agreement system was established in 
1874 in Ohio, but was broken down by 
the importation of foreign labor. It was, 
however, revived on a large scale after 
the four months’ strike of 1897, and con- 
tinues at the present time as the most 
magnificent spectacle of the kind in the 
world. The annual conferences for the 
four States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania include some 500 delegates 
from the miners’ local unions and 100 
from the employers, and their scale of 
wages is binding for one year through- 
out the field. The longshoremen on the 
Great Lakes effected a similar arrange- 
ment with the Dock Managers in 1899. 
The system with the iron molders and 
the stove founders dates from 1887, and 
the larger system with the National 
Founders since 1898. As a result of this 
system the bricklayers in New York 
have had but one strike in 17 years. 
This organization has agreements in 
many other cities. Several of the other 
building trades are so strongly organ- 
ized that they dominate the employers, 
and here the tables are turned, for the 
union lays down the rules, notifies the 
employers and they are compelled to ac- 
cept. The Typographical Union has 
within the past year established a na- 
tional system of negotiation, altho for 
15 years local agreements have been 
made. Several other agreemen* systems, 
national or local, might also be men- 
tioned. 
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The significance of this wide experi- 
ence is evident. There can be no half- 
way ground between frankly recognizing 
the union and absolutely “ smashing ” 
tk: union. If employers are forced to 
make concessions ungraciously and with- 
out negotiation, as the anthracite op- 
erators did in 1900, they greatly encour- 
age and strengthen he union in increas- 
ing its membership and making further 
demands at the first opportune moment. 
In this way the union may ultimately 
dominate the employers, as they have 
done in certain building trades men- 
tioned above. The employer loses the 
favorable position which he might have 
held in a peaceful negotiation, where he 
could present his side of the case and 
secure concessions in exchange for ad- 
vances. It is the almost universal testi- 
mony of employers who have had experi- 
ence with these agreement systems that 
their own position is greatly improved 
by virtue of them. They, of course, com- 
plain that the workmen have sécured 
great advances in wages and reductions 
in hours, but, on the other hand, they 
themselves have gained certainty in their 
ability to enter into contracts for the sale 
and delivery of their products, and the 
high wages have not interfered with 
their profits, because the union places all 
employers on a competitive equality as 
far as cost of labor is concerned. This 
favorable situation is due to the fact that 
the union has become strong enough to 
affect the entire trade and all competi- 
tors. Ifa union is so strong that it can- 
not be “ smashed ” the wise and experi- 
enced employers prefer to deal with its 
agents on a frank business basis. If, 
however, they have not learned the les- 
son which the progress of the labor 
movement teaches, they prefer to try 
their strength and endeavor to destroy it. 
But there can be no middle ground which 
is peaceful. Only utter destruction, on 
the one hand, or generous recognition 
on the other, will guarantee reasonable 
immunity from strikes and lockouts. 


& 


The Ultimate Results 


Wuatever settlement of the coal 
strike may be effected, the results of this 
unprecedented struggle will not all ap- 
pear this winter, or, indeed, within the 


next year. Causes have been set in op- 
eration that are destined to produce far- 
reaching changes in the industrial, the 
political and the moral fabric of Ameri- 
can society. 

Of immediate consequences we al- 
ready see only too clearly the personal 
suffering and the political upheavai that 
must be endured this present winter. Be- 
fore the Christmas holidays arrive the 
vital statistics of all our large cities will 
show a sad increase of the death rate, es- 
pecially among children and aged people. 
Many business enterprises must inevi- 
tably be curtailed and incomes must di- 
minish just at the moment when the in- 
crease in the cost of living makes heav- 
ier demands upon all private resources. 
As for the politicians, the public will not 
greatly concern itself about their desti- 
nies, but the affairs of government in a 
number of the commonwealths, and pos- 
sibly at Washington, will, to a great ex- 
tent, pass under a different political con- 
trol from that which has been ascendent 
in the last four years. 

If these results of the strike were all 
that the public had to face they would 
be serious enough, but they are in reality 
only the superficial and least important 
of many inevitable effects. Our’scheme 
of industrial ethics, our conceptions and 
legal definitions of property rights, the 
relations of government to corporate ac- 
tivity, the attitude of the public toward 
individual enterprise, will all be differ- 
ent, from this time forth, from what they 
were a year ago. 

Perhaps the most interesting single 
feature of the struggle has been the great 
deliberation with which the public has 
formed its opinion upon the merits of the 
controversy, and the marked hesitation, 
in every section of our great country, to 
fix a final judgment of blame upon any 
party. No fact could be more ominous 
for wrongdoers than this. When the 
American people judge hastily, under 
pressure of passion, or of excitement, 
they too often judge wrongly, and do 
injustice. But nothing could have more 
of the character of relentless fate than 
an American popular judgment deliber- 
ately formed, after full consideration of 
the facts. Like the condemnation of 
slavery, of the Mormon Church and of 
various lesser evils that have threatened 
to blight the national life, it will in this 
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instance, as in those, be remorseless and 
resistless. 

Underlying it will be the plain, strong 
American instinct of fair play. This in- 
stinct has demanded, it will continue to 
demand, that any man who is willing to 
work shall be permitted to work, whether 
he belongs to a trade union or not. So 
far, this instinct of fair play will be on 
the side of the operators, and will con- 
demn the administration of Governor 
Stone. 

This, however, is by no means all. The 
same instinct of fair play in every part 
of our national domain will emphatically 
assert the right of miners or laborers of 
any description to organize trade unions 
and to remain faithful to them under all 
circumstances. The proposition of the 
operators that they may form any kind 
of a trust or combination to take the pub- 
lic by the throat and then turn about and 
invoke the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to crush labor organizations as 
criminal conspiracy is a piece of stupen- 
dous insolence that the public will not 
forget and that it certainly will punish. 
Governor QOdell’s retort to Mr. Baer 
stated the fact exactly as it is. The 
American public holds that the operators, 
on this point, are utterly in the wrong. 

Even recognition of the union will not 
at this late day satisfy the outraged sense 
of justice which is beginning to find 
voice in every quarter. Not only the 
miners’ union, but also the public itself, 
has been insolently treated by the little 
group of operators. 

For more than twenty-five years the 
people have been quietly, thoughtfully 
considering the propositions that were 
somewhat dramatically forced upon their 
attention by the publication of Mr. 
George’s “Progress and Poverty.” 
They have been in no hurry to admit that 
all private property in land is wrong. 
But no one who reads the signs of the 
times can fail to observe that the opinion 
is spreading, steadily and resistlessly, 
among the great middle classes no less 
than among the wage-earners, that pri- 
vate property in certain kinds of land 
and under certain circumstances may be 
very wrong indeed. The insertion of a 
plank in the New York Democratic plat- 
form calling for public ownership of coal 
mining lands marks the entrance of this 
question into practical politics. Once in 
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it will not drop out. The American peo- 
ple will never consent to an indefinite 
continuance of such private domination 
of one of the prime necessaries of life as 
has been so disastrously exhibited this 
summer. If the only way to assert con- 
trol by the public and for the public is 
found to be through public ownership, 
the public will take that step without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Back of all these practical issues lies 
a broadening and deepening sense of 
justice which must modify the whole 
basis of property right and give to it a 
different ethical character from that 
which it now possesses. The notion that 
private property is absolute and that the 
private property owner has no obliga- 
tions to the public has never been tenable 
as a proposition of ethics, as a rule of 
law or as a fact of history. It was never 
more preposterous than it is to-day. 
Great possesssions carry with them great 
and grave responsibilities. The mine 
operators of Pennsylvania for more than 
a generation have exploited their oppor- 
tunities ruthlessly, with an utter disre- 
gard of moral considerations and to a 
great extent in open violation of law. To 
hear them talk now about the lawlessness 
of the men whom they have been grind- 
ing and squeezing, for whose physical 
well-being, social life and moral condi- 
tion they have shown no more regard 
than they would for so many beasts of 
the field, is enough to fill a righteous man 
with indignation. For the moral condi- 
tions of the coal regions these operators 
and no others are responsible. If thefts, 
burnings and murders have interfered 
with the peaceful operation of the 
mines, the operators have themselves to 
thank. They have knowingly and for 
the sake of increasing their profits main- 
tained conditions that could yield little 
else but theft, incendiarism and homicide. 

We are well aware that these are se- 
vere words, but they are true words. 
There is only one procedure that can be 
applied to the coal operators. They must 
be made to feel the iron grip of that 
sense of justice which fortunately does 
exist in other portions of the human 
race. We predict that as one ultimate 
outcome of this summer’s bad work in 
her coal regions Pennsylvania with her 
politicians and her coal operators will be 
made to feel the grip of that sense of 
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justice in the American people and to 
feel it as an experience that will not soon 
te forgotten. 


Presidential Paradoxes 


“Or all the unskilled labor of the 
present day surely that of the modern 
poet is the most grotesque ”—this even 
more grotesque and unskilled statement 
we take from the Presidential Address 
of Prof. John Perry before the engi- 
neering section of the British Associa- 
tion. Professor Perry holds the chair 
of engineering at South Kensington, 
and is an authority on bridges and cal- 
culus, if not on poetry. So the authors 
of “In Memoriam ” and “ The Ring and 
the Book ” are “ unskilled!” 

But it is on the subject of education, 
especially of engineers, that Professor 
Perry may speak with more authority 
than on poets, for he is a teacher of engi- 
neering ; and he says: 


“ The average boy leaves an English school 
with no power to think for himself, with a 
hatred for books, with less than none of the 
knowledge which might kelp him to under- 
-stand what he sees, and he has learned what 
is called mathematics in such a fashion that 
he hates the sight of an algebraic function all 
his life after.” 


The explanation of this sad condition 
is found in the dependence on Latin. 
Professor Perry would not have even a 
modern ianguage compulsory. He 
says: 


“The public schools of England teach Eng- 
lish through Latin, and when the 
average boy leaves school for the army or any 
other pursuit open to average boys he cannot 
write a letter, he cannot construct a gram- 
matical sentence, he cannot describe anything 
he has seen. There is only one subject which 
ordinary schoolmasters can teach well—Latin. 
The other subjects have gradually been added 
to the curriculum for examination purposes; 
they are taught in water-tight compartments— 
or, rather, they are only crammed and not 
taught at all. Our school system resembles 
the ordinary type of old-established works 
where gradual accretion has produced a hig- 
gledy-piggledy set of shops, which one looks 
at with stupefaction, for it is impossible to get 
business done in them well and promptly, and 
yet it seems impossible to start a reform any- 
where. What is wanted is an earthquake or a 
fire, a good fire to destroy the whole works. 
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And. for much the same reason our whole pub- 
lic school system ought to be ‘ scrapped.’ ” 


Where shall Professor Perry have us 
go for better methods of education. To 
Germany? Hardly. Hear him: 


“T consider that in the scholastic industry 
there has been far too much standardization. 
Gymnasien and polytechnic schools are stand- 
ardized in Germany. The English boy may be 
called stupid so often that he actually believes 
himself to be stupid; but of one thing we may 
be sure, he will find in some way or other an 
escape from the stupefying kind of school- 
work to which the German boy submits. And 
if it were possible to make the average Eng- 
lish boy of nineteen pass such a silly school- 
leaving examination as the German boy, and 
to pass through a polytechnic, I am quite sure 
there would be little employment among com- 
mon sense English engineers for such a manu- 
factured article. The following is, I 
understand, a stock question at certain gym- 
nasien: ‘ Write out all the trigonometrical for- 
mule you know.’ I asked my young inform- 
ant, ‘Well, how many did you write?’ 
‘ Sixty-two’ was the answer. Stras- 
burg geese used to be fed in France; now they 
are fed in Germany.” 


Really, this is flat educational profan- 
ity. Has not Germany reached the 
acme of pedagogic perfection? Her uni- 
versities, her gymnasien, her polytech- 
nics, all her Herbartian machinery—are 
they not the model and despair of imi- 
tators the world over, and was it decent 
that the members of the British Asso- 
ciation should silently listen to such sac- 
rilege? Hardly; and altho it had been 
a rule of the Association that presiden- 
tial addresses should be barred from dis- 
cussion, this year the rule was waived 
for the very purpose of discussing the 
subject opened so forcefully by the pres- 
ident of the engineering section. 

‘Professor Perry said not a word on 
the Education Bill now threatening the 
existence of the Ministry; but it is easy 
to see that he and his hearers are not 
with the Balfours and Talbots, the bish- 
ops and the deans. The practical men, 
the scientific men, the progressive men 
believe that England is suffering im- 
mensely from her miserable public 
school system. They want genuine 
modern schools, not controlled by ec- 
clesiastical Latinists. If some of them 
speak extravagantly, they need to in or- 
der to disturb British somnolence. Thus, 
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we excuse some of Professor Perry’s 


paradoxes. 
& 


The Bible in Public Schools 


THE Supreme Court of Nebraska has 
decided that the reading of the Bible and 
the singing of religious hymns in the 
public schools is forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of that State. We are not sur- 
prised ; we are not grieved. The decision 
pleases us and we believe it to be good 
law and in the interest of both justice 
and religion. Our readers know perfect- 
ly well that we hold that in public schools 
supported by Christians; Jews and in- 
fidels, men of all faiths and no faith, and 
attended by their children, it is unfair 
and unwise to have any sort of religion 
selected and inculcated. We believe that 
it is the business of the Church and not 
of the State to teach religion ; and for the 
Church to confess its incompetency and 
to ask the State, through such miscel- 
laneous teachers as we have, to supple- 
ment its lack of service, is humiliating 
and shameful. We will trust and ask no 
tax-paid haphazard teachers to do the 
work of parents and the Church. 

The evil of this perfunctory religious 
teaching is positive as well as negative. 
We know of a multitude of public 
schools in our cities where a large ma- 
jority of the pupils are Jews, and yet 
they have been required to sing Christ- 
mas carols in December, purely Christian 
songs, to the indignation of their parents. 
Such a requirement makes the people 
foes to the public school system. In the 
time of Archbishop Hughes there was 
carried on a great conflict between Prot- 
estants and Catholics in this country, the 
Catholics protesting against the reading 
of the Protestant Bible as a required ex- 
ercise. They were told that this is a 
Protestant country and that if they did 
not like it they might stay away. That 
is precisely what they did. They started 
their parochial schools, which grew to a 
great system which seriously antagonize 
our public schools. They were right 
in their objection, for the King James 
Version of the Bible is a sectarian Bible, 
and must be so long as the Catholic 
Church forbids its use and requires that 
a Catholic version be used. 

And yet the great principle which 
separates the secular function of the 
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State from the religious function of the 
Church is only blindly seen by many 
good people. The summer school of the 
South, meeting in Knoxville last July, 
passed this resolution : 


“ Conscious of our dependence upon the God 
of our fathers, and believing that the highest 
and truest civilization can be attained only by 
following the precepts of the great teacher, 
Jesus Christ, we favor the recognition of the 
Bible in our public schools.” 


Our American doctrine of utter sepa- 
ration of Church and State is, however, 
now usually accepted, at least in theory, 
and it is generally agreed that reading 
of the Bible and religious exercises do 
not belong to the free public school. But 
some of those who with us would lead 
the Bible out by the front door with all 
honor, ask us to open the postern gate 
to let it creep in again unobserved. They 
tell us—and we hear it from college 
presidents and from teachers’ conven- 
tions—that the Bible, banished as_ re- 
ligion, must be brought back as litera- 
ture. The Bible, they tell us, is the best 
and choicest of literature, and that it will 
never do to let the children grow up 
ignorant of it; and before they have the 
word literature well out of their mouths 
they begin to talk about the importance 
of the Bible to teach the elements of re- 
ligion and morals. The International 
Sunday School Convention at its late 
meeting in Denver passed this resolu- 
tion: 

“ Whereas, The Bible is not only the in- 
spired word of God, but also the world’s great- 
est treasury of literature, and its reading is 
now excluded from most of the public schools 
of America, 

“ Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
is instructed to appoint a Standing Commit- 
tee, whose duty it shall be to consider what 
means should be taken in the various States 
and provinces to secure the reading of the 
Bible, without comment, in the public schools 
of our land.” 


Here the religious purpose is con- 
fessed, while the literary pretense is put 
forward. It is only the latter which the 
National Educational Association pre- 
sented in its Declaration of Principles at 
Minneapolis : 

“We hope and ask for such a change of 
public sentiment in this regard as will permit 
and encourage the English Bible, now honored 
by name in many schools, laws, and State in- 
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stitutions, to be read and studied as a literary 
work of the highest and purest type, side by 
side with the poetry and prose which it has 
inspired and in large part formed.” 


Well, which is it, literature or re- 
ligion? If it is religion, we will have 
none of it. There is a curse upon State 
religion. It makes men hate the Church. 
That is the persistent trouble in Italy, in 
Spain, in France, and now in England. 
Give us a free Church in a free State 
and let their scope be kept absolutely 
distinct. Trust no State to teach your 
children religion, and do not think to 
impose your New Testament Bible and 
your Lord’s Prayer on Old Testament 
Jews. 

Is it really literature and not religion 
that these gentlemen want? We do not 
believe it. It is not the literary charm, 
not the interesting stories, not the 
grandeur or the wit that they are think- 
ing of, but the sacred character of the 
book, that is, its religiousness. Indeed, we 
do not hear of any such anxiety to have 
the “ Iliad ” read, or “ Paradise Lost,” or 
even Shakespeare, until we come into the 
higher schools in which literature is a 
special study. 

But it is not as literature that we 
chiefly value the Bible. It is degrading 
to it to lower it to that level and make it 
a lesson of style or story. It is not the 
Beautiful Bible but the Holy Bible. It 
is impossible to put it on any other basis. 
Call it literature if you will, but it will 
be considered and treated as a religious 
book, and that will be the real reason 
for introducing and teaching it. We do 
not want to smuggle the Bible into the 
public schools under a false pretense. It 
is our one great book of religion and as 
such let it be treated, the Church’s sacred 
Book. 

as 


The Economic Restraints of Re- 
ligion 

It is the flimsiest kind of pseudo-re- 
ligious optimism which holds that be- 
cause honesty and fidelity to contracts 
are more and more essential to modern 
business relations, modern business is 
therefore more and more essentially 
Christian. Religion goes deeper, and 
might even condemn the entire structure 
of modern business as radically wrong 
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and hostile to the true life of fellowship 
with divine perfection. Indeed, as far 
as honesty and fidelity to contracts are 
concerned, a society composed wholly of 
gamblers would be necessarily stricter 
on these points than any other conceiv- 
able form of society. The gambler who 
violated his contracts and did not play 
up to the rules of the game would be ab- 
solutely shut out from earning a living. 
No one would play with him. He not 
only would not succeed; he would not 
even be admitted to the game, and the 
penalty would be starvation. Among 
themselves gamblers are the “soul of 
honor ”—it is only when they are “ fleec- 
ing the lambs” that they violate their 
high code of ethics. If there were no 
“lambs,” and if all were gamblers, their 
code of honor and fidelity to agreements 
would be irrefragable. 

But the gambler’s life is radically op- 
posed to that true perfection of charac- 
ter which religion seeks. In a society 
of gamblers the religious man would be 
as effectually shut out from a living as 
the dishonest gambler. It is exactly for 
this reason that religion, while it re- 
nounces the sinful life that conforms to 
existing institutions, is compelled to re- 
form those institutions for the sake of its 
own survival. Men must first earn a liv- 
ing and support their children before 
they, as a race, can seek God. Only the 
few can be martyrs, else the religious 
element would perish from society. The 
great majority are bound down to the 
necessities of life as determined by. the 
rules of the existing social institutions. 
Religion, therefore, has always been com- 
pelled to work for the elevation of insti- 
tutions in order that the masses may be- 
come religious without becoming ex- 
tinct. 

The connection between economic ad- 
justment and moral character is recog- 
nized by every progressive business man- 
agement. A leading life insurance com- 
pany recently changed its method of pay- 
ing agents by abandoning the system of 
high percentage on the first premium and 
substituting the system of moderate per- 
centage on the first premium and graded 
percentages on successive premiums for 
a term of years. This has improved the 
character of agents, has eliminated those 
who entered the business temporarily 
and who shifted from one company to 
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another, and has lessened the incentives 
to divide fees with the policyholder and 
to cater to straw policies. This is a sim- 
ple example of the way in which eco- 
nomic adjustment may be directed to- 
ward moral elevation. It is one of the 
infinite ways in which the methods of 
wage payment, which are widely various, 
may, with ingenuity and a moral pur- 
pose, be adapted to the development of 
moral character. 

Certainty and security are undoubt- 
edly the most solid of all economic foun- 
dations for moral improvement. The 
enormous fluctuations of modern indus- 
try and the rapid rushing toward the ex- 
tremes of overwork and out of work fo- 
ment a spirit of feverish speculation, and 
unsettle the habits of steady work and 
personal restraint. Here, a stable and 
elastic currency is not only an economic 
but also a far reaching moral reform. 

Publicity of corporate accounts and 
official supervision of bookkeeping are 
generally reognized as elevating the 
character of those in the business. There 
can hardly be a comparison between the 
standards of bankers during the era of 
wild-cat banks and the standards during 


the era of national banks supervised by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Perhaps greater than all else in pro- 
moting the highest development of char- 
acter is the consciousness that one’s work 
is of public service and that thé public 


appreciates it. There is scarcely any- 
thing more interesting and touching than 
the conversation of a city fireman as he 
tells of the civil service rules that give 
him certainty of employment, of the mu- 
nicipal pension system that provides for 
his old age or disability and for his fam- 
ily, and of the rivalries and emulation of 
each company in striving for the short- 
est time-record in reaching a fire. Mu- 
nicipal reform goes far to prepare the 
ground for a high development of char- 
acter among the plain, everyday people. 
Many more instances might be cited 
from industry and politics, showing the 
close relations between the mechanics of 
society and the elevation of personal 
character. It does not follow that the 
recognition of this connection belittles 
the religious element in man. Not yet, 
it is true, has the science either of psy- 
chology or of sociology reached the con- 
structive stage where it can be used as a 
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positive aid to promote the religious and 
moral advancement of the individual, as 
the science of electricity, for example, is 
used in the art of electrical engineering. 
In both sciences the practical application 
of scientific principles is mainly empir- 
ical and largely fantastic and utopian. In 
sociology the antagonism of selfish and 
dominant interests stands in the way. 
Religious progress turns on freedom of 
choice. Freedom of choice turns on 
equality of opportunity. Sociology must 
discover the practical devices which 
guarantee equality of opportunity. It is 
rightly said that legislation cannot make 
men better or make them religious. But 
legislation and economic adjustment can 
act as a means of artificial selection. 
They can displace bad men by good men. 
They can give the good men the advan- 
tage in the struggle of competition. 
They can establish that equality of op- 
portunity which permits the good in each 
man to compete on equal terms with the 
evil. As rapidly as these principles are 
realized and become dominant in the 
minds of the great majority, just so rap- 
idly will the religious spirit in mankind 
be able to open up the mechanical ar- 
rangements of society to its own highest 


expression. 
“ 


When President But- 
ler succeeded Presi- 
dent Low we stated 
that the success of his administration de- 
pended on whether he could raise a very 
large amount of money to carry on the 
work of Columbia University. President 
Low had from his own fortune con- 
tributed a million dollars at one time, and 
had supplemented it by gifts of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars a year to balance 
the deficiency of income. The debt of 
the University amounts to about $3,000,- 
ooo, and the annual interest charges to 
$100,000. President Butler evidently 
understands the situation and in his An- 
nual Report, just issued, he does not at 
all shrink from the subject. Money is 
the first and chief topic. He appeals to 
the rich men of New York for not less 
than $10,000,000, first to extinguish the 
debt, then $2,000,000 to purchase land 
needed for extension, $2,300,000 for 
needed buildings, and $2,700,000 endow- 
ment for general University expenses. 


President Butler’s 
Appeal 
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This is what is immediately needed, and 
Président Butler frankly says that $5,- 
000,000 more will be needed soon after. 
This is a big demand, but it is not more 
than the rich men of New York ought 
to be willing to pay for the chief honor 
of the city. The University already 
holds property worth $21,000,000, of 
course much of it unproductive except in 
students’ fees, and of this sum over 
$8,000,000 was added during the twelve 
years of President Low’s administration. 


Rad 


President Butler has 
considered the plan 
adopted first at Har- 
vard, and since accepted at other col- 
leges, by which a student can have his 
specialized studies of senior year count 
as the first year in a professional school ; 
and that other plan by which, after three 
years in college, a student can ‘pass di- 
rectly to the professional school and get 
his A.B. at the end of his first year there ; 
and that third plan adopted at Chicago 
University by which a student after two 
vears in college can get the degree of As- 
sociate in Arts; and he rejects them all 
for a yet more radical plan. What he 
would have is the full degree of A.B. 
given at the end of Sophomore year, for 
those who wish to pass then into business 
or a professional school, and to give the 
degree of A.M. at the close of the full 
four years’ course. The defense of this 
proposed change is the claim that in Co- 
lumbia the requirements for admission 
and graduation, and the average age of 
students, have been raised by as much as 
one year since 1880, and as much as two 
years since 1860. This may be true of 
Columbia, which had no great reputa- 
tion forty years ago, but it is hardly true 
of our best colleges of that day. Col- 
leges now admit students with no Greek, 
or even with no Latin, but if we make 
the comparison of classical courses we 
shall find that there has been no special 
increase in the requirements in Latin 
since 1860. Yale now requires Cesar, 
Nepos, six orations of Cicero, six books 
of the A=neid and Ovid’s “ Metamor- 
phoses.”” Excepting Ovid this is no more 
than “ Uncle Sam ” used to teach at An- 
dover Academy. In Greek there are re- 
quired four books of Xenophon’s “ An- 


Two-Year 
Bachelors of Arts 
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abasis,’’ and three books of the “ Iliad; ” 
and as much as that was carried by An- 
dover Academy students to Yale in 1850. 
In mathematics the same algebra is re- 
quired as then, and probably more ge- 
ometry, altho we observe that solid ge- 
ometry is taught at Yale in Freshman 
year. There is here some advance in re- 
quirements. The principal advance is in 
the requirement of one year’s study of 
either French or German. There is also 
a showy lot of English literature re- 
quired, but that amounts to very little. 
Not a line of science is required. We 
hesitate to approve President Butler’s 
proposal to give the degree of A.B. at 
the end of Sophomore year, altho the 
present system of optionals makes, for 
many students, the two last years of 
questionable value; but we are far from 
allowing that college students graduate 
now with two years more of education 
than they had in 1860. 


& 


Mr. Chamberlain is 
not only Colonial 
Secretary ~for the 
British Government; he is also the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Liberal-Union- 
ists. He does not like, and they do not 
like, the Education Bill, which puts the 
management of primary schools in the 
hands of the clergy. But he tells his 
followers that if the bill is defeated the 
Government will resign, and that that 
means victory for the Irish, the pro- 
Boers and the Little Englanders. But 
the war is ended and the two latter is- 
sues are dead. All that is left is 
the reform of the army, which the Tory 
Government does not try to achieve. In- 
stead it defends the corruption of the 
cavalry mounts. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain tells his followers to stand by the 
Government’s Education Bill, with some: 
amendments, so as to defeat Irish home 
rule, that is as much as to tell the Irish 
members to desert the Government. If 
they should do that the Education Bill 
would stand a good chance to be de- 
feated, and we are not sure that this 
would so much grieve Mr. Chamberlain 
and his faction. This bill must be ex- 
tremely distasteful to them. It is against 
all their old Liberal principles. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Threat 
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Mr. McCall on State Supervision 


PRESIDENT JOHN A. McCALL, of the 
New York Life, addressed the late Com- 
missioners’ convention in Columbus on 
State Supervision. The subject is always 
important, and as Mr. McCall has risen 
to his present position from a clerkship 
under a commissioner, afterward a com- 
missioner himself in the largest of the 
States, he is qualified by experience to 
speak on the subject. He begins by re- 
viewing the development of insurance 
supervision, which began in Massachu- 
setts as long ago as 1807 by a resolution 
requiring a report to be made to the next 
legislative session, thus affirming the 
right of inquiry. Reports were required 
in New York as long ago as 1828, and a 
general insurance law was passed in 
1849, ten years before supervision was 
formally established. An act of 1851 
required a guaranty deposit with the 
State Comptroller, authorized him to 
make examinations, and even provided 
for their dissolution if found insolvent, 
altho no standard of solvency was pre- 
scribed. 

Following his review of how gradual- 
ly the existing body of insurance law 
grew up, Mr. McCall summarizes the re- 
quirements made of life insurance com- 
panies. He admits the array formidable, 
yet believes the evils of no supervision 
at all would be far worse; “ the evils of 
supervision are such as inhere in all gov- 
ernments, the evils of non-supervision 
are the evils of anarchy.” So he argues 
at considerable length in favor of super- 
vision as the lesser and necessary evil, 
and, on that ground, unanswerably. 
Whether he believes that national super- 
vision would retain the good and remove 
or lessen the evil, or whether he be- 
lieves it practicable, he does not state; 
from certain decisions which he cites, he 
thinks a constitutional amendment is 
necessary as a condition, and he makes 
the suggestion that, pending such amend- 
ment, the members of the association ad- 
dressed should co-operate with the tax- 
law commissioners of the several States 
to secure uniform tax laws and so on, 
whereby “policvholders may be protected 
against the crude and oftentimes destruc- 


tive legislation proposed in some of the 
States.” 

Our own view has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed, and is that the effectual remedy 
lies in a more intelligent public opinion 
regarding insurance. When the people 
at large come to view insurance com- 
panies, not as corporations monopolistic 
and foreign to themselves, but as a part 
of themselves and interwoven closely 
with their own life and weal, they will 
manage to impress this view on legis- 
lators; then the spirit of dealing with 
insurance will become conservative and - 
friendly, not one of hostility and attack. 

Mr. McCall has made, however, a 
timely and valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject and especially 
useful for its historical review. 


& 


THE advertising columns of some of 
the evening papers are thickly strewn 
with the appeals of parties who offer 
some “tips” on the stock market. 
Credulous as human nature is—especial- 
ly greedy human nature—we can never 
quite cease wondering at the dupe who 
buys gold bricks at a bargain or pays 
$25 for information where a pot of gold 
is buried. The marvel is why it never 
occurs to the dupe that a man who owned 
a real gold brick would never sell it at 
any bargain price and that whoever knew 
where a pot of gold is buried would 
prefer to dig it up himself. The seer 
who could positively know the course of 
the stock market for a week ahead could 
do better by using his knowledge him- 
self; at least, he would not have to ad- 
vertise for customers at $10 each. And 
now here is somebody offering racing 
tips—“ the one-horse guaranteed . wire 
costs only $10,” and you are guaranteed 
to become “a net winner of $50 on a 
$20 flat bet.” The mischief such schools 
of gambling and theft must do is seri- 
ous, and the credulity which believes that 
men who can turn $20 into $50 so easily 
and surely would not keep the oppor- 
tunity themselves is amazing. It is use- 
less to try to protect determined dupes, 
but we have no doubt they all decline 
life insurance because it costs so much. 
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The Cereal Crops 


THe Government’s crop report for 
October, published last Saturday, shows 
that the corn crop, as promised early in 
the season, has been the largest ever har- 
vested in this country. Condition and 
acreage indicate a total of 2,352,776,000 
bushels, which may be compared with 
last year’s very small yield of 1,522,519,- 
000, and an average of 2,025,000,000 for 
the four years preceding. The beneficial 
effect of this great crop will be seen in 
lower prices for beef and enlarged ex- 
ports of corn-and provisions. 

The wheat crop appears to be about 
620,000,000 bushels, against last year’s 
748,460,000. But the crop of 1901 broke 
the record, and before that year a crop 
of 620,000,000 had been surpassed only 
once. We shall have a considerable 
quantity to sell abroad, but our exports 
will fall below those of last year, owing 
to the enlarged supply in Europe, where 
recent estimates point to a total yield ex- 
ceeding that of 1901 by 150,000,000 
bushels. France and Germany appear to 
have 75,000,000 bushels more than they 
harvested last year, and reports from 
Russia, sometimes misleading, indicate 
an increase of 50,000,000 there. 

The October report shows an extraor- 
dinary advance in the estimated yield per 
acre of oats since one month ago—from 
30.3 to 34.5 bushels, the largest ever re- 
ported. This points to a crop of 988,- 
632,000 bushels, which far exceeds that 
of any previous year. In 1901 the quan- 
tity was 736,000,000, and only twice has 
the crop been more om 800,000,000. 


Syndicate Profits 


WE suppose there has never been a 
more profitable operation of the kind 
than the financing of the United States 
Steel Corporation at the time when it 
was formed and for a few months there- 
after by a syndicate under the manage- 
ment of J. P. Morgan & Co. Among the 
members of this syndicate a fourth divi- 
dend of $10,000,000 has recently been 
distributed. The sum advanced by the 
syndicate was $25,000,000, but after a few 
months this was returned to the subscrib- 
ers, who have since received $40,000,000 
of $56,000,000. Of this the share of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., the managers, is one- 
fifth. The svndicate’s reward has heen 


ample, but the work of making and float- 
ing the largest corporation in the world 
was very successfully done. In the 
Berger suit, to restrain the Corporation 
from converting $200,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock into bonds, the complainant 
objected to the agreement for the pay- 
ment of a commission of $10,000,000. 
The written opinion of the court—whose 
decision wasin favor of the Corporation— 
was filed last week. Init the court declines 
to question the expediency of this pay- 
ment: “ The court cannot substitute its 
judgment for that of the directors and 
a majority of the stockholders, and say 
that a less expensive plan could have 
been successfully adopted.” In the finan- 
cial management of such a corporation 
the operations are large and some of the 
conditions are without precedent. 
Therefore the rates of compensation may 
not be governed by rules and customs 
relating to transactions of an old and 
familiar character. 


Gates W. McGarraH, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Leather Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank, was last week elected Presi- 
dent in place of Nicholas F. Palmer, re- 
signed. Mr. McGarrah was born in 
Orange County, N. Y., in 1863, and at 
the age of 20 he entered the Produce 
Exchange Bank of this city when that 
bank was started. He rose from check 
clerk to the position of assistant cashier, 
and on February Ist, 1899, entered the 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank as cashier. 
On January tst, 1899, he became second 
vice-president and director. The other 
officers of the bank are: William H. 
Macy, Jr., Vice-President; Frank O. 
Roe, Cashier; A. H. Voarhie, Assistant 
Cashier. The Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank was started in 1832. It 
has a capital of $600,000, and surplus 
and undivided profits of over $525,000, 
Its total resources are $11,000,000. The 
directors include William M. Kingsland, 
William Rockefeller, John T. Willets, 
William C. Sturges, George W. Quin- 
tard, Anton A. Raven, Henry Steers and 
Henry B. Stokes. 

....Dividends announced: 

New York Security & Trust Co., quarterly, 8 
per cent., payable November 1. 


American Car & Foundry Co., preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable November 1. 


American Car & Foundry Co., common, !¢ . 


per cent., payable November 1, 
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' All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers from 
ecatarrh, especially in the morning. Great diffi- 
culty is experienced in clearing the head and 
throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, impairs 
the taste, smell and hearing, pollutes the breath, 
deranges the stomach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be consti- 
tutional—alterative and tonic. 


“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took medicines of 
diferent kinds, giving each a fair trial; but gradually 
grew worse until I could hardly hear, taste or smell. 
I then concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after 
taking five bottles I was cured and have not had any 
return of the disease since.” EvuGcmne Forpzs, Leb- 
anon, Kan. 


“My mother has found Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
best remedy for nasal catarrh and she recommends it 
for all impurities of the blood.” Mo.uim EB. Woop, 
Gallatin, Mo. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strengthens the 
mucous membrane and builds up the whole sys- 
tem. Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 


“PERFECT” 


(Trade-Mark) 


furnaces Ranges 


Do more work and 


SAVE more COAL 


than any other kind. 


Universally adopted by leading Architects 
and Builders. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
W’P'rs, 232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 








VERMILYE & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 
U. S&S. COVERNMENT BONDS 


and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
wren kate rae | MEMBERS | neech Rasbange 


wires te Bes 
Philadelphia, ‘Saliimere and Richmond. 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 











TIDINESS 


and COMFORT 
for all men by using 


WASHBURNE’S 


Cuff Holders 


Instantly Attached or Detached. 


Sent Prepaid for 20 Cents. 
Scarf Holder 
Key Ring and Chain .. . 


They never come loose—a tiny lever with a 
grip. 
Illustrated Catalogue of others on request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 42, Waterbury, Conn. 





CHOICE WINTER APPLES 


Of all the leading sorts; and best keepers. Carefully selected 
an irloe up for family use 
per Barrel, delivered to freight depot. Address 


F. E. GILBERT, Erie, Pa 





EASTERN TRUST GOMPANY 


Offices, 115 


BROADWAY 


Branch Office: Northeast Gorner of 36th St. and Broadway 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


OFFIGERS 


CHARLES M. JESUP, President 
GO, B. SEELEY, Secretary. 


J. WESLEY ALLISON, Treasurer. 


H. A. WARE, Vice-President. 
WM. R. CORWLNE, Trust Officer. 


Chas. M. Jesup, 

A. Ware, 

&R Callaway, 
Eugene Zimmerman, 
Crawford Fairbanks, 
¥.C. Farnsworth, 


DIRECTORS 
F. B. Schenck, 

W N. Coler, Jr, 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
D. 8S. Ramsay, 
T. P. Shonts, 
Gen F. V. Greene, 


Thomas A. Nevins, 


R. W. Nelson, 
Henry Rowley, 
J. N, Golding, 


J. H. Parker, 

8. P. McConnell, 
Hon, W. T. Durbin, 
J. B. Lorge 
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Success Calendar FREE 


HE Pub- 
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sent prepaid to 
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uest. 

his Calen- 
dar is one of 
the finest ex- 
amples of the 
famous multi- 
color process, 
Mthography in 

ography 
its beautiful 
soft tones and 
colorings. The 
twelve designs 
are original 
yototines made 
or Success by 
America’s 
leading artists 
and represents 
subjects of 
general and 
National inter- 
est. 








As the demand 
Sor the“ Success” 
Calendarwill 
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Whitens 


You dont need 
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#-*sdaintiest linens 
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Bargains in Books 


Over 800 books of Biography, History, Travel, Science and General 


0 70 per cent. from published prices. 


OnNN R. ANDERSON, 
116 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ANTED.— Active, educated men. weena my or definite 
me guarantee paid. ve age, qualifications, references. 
DODD, MEAD & 


CO., New YorkK 
THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL, 


167 West 5?th Street. New 
Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, Normal Training Ciass. 


Kogers Hall School 
For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, a 


MASS. 
Home school for twenty-five ee $500 600. ~ 
J. PILLsBuRY, A.M., Principal. 


Literature at discounts o 
md for catalogue to 

















NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the requirements of every one 
needing a watch We make ali sizes and styles, with cas- 
ings of gold, silver, enamel, gold filled, gun me al, or nickel — 
Fully guaranieed and exactly as represented, and at stated 

rices—Send for our booklets, which give full information and 
fiustrations of our various styles—For sale by all jewelers. 


The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers 


97 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 181 to 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Spreckles Building, San Francisco 











should be decided upon at 
once, so that the founda- 
tion can be set during the 
good weather and be ready 
to receive the monument. 
Designs submitted for 
work to be executed in 


GRANITE 
MARBLE 
or STONE 


and erected in any pail 
of the United States, 
Correspondence _ solicited 


.& R. Lamb 


Office 59 Carmine Street - NEW YORK. 
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BAY STATE FRANKLIN. 
= A light Russia Iron 
Stove for coal or 
wood. Just the 
thing for this season 
of the year. 


Send for Circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 


Providence. Boston. New York. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
4 Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payabie in advance: one yeer, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-live cents. Postage 

oany Foreign Country iu the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 

er for the ny of an address should be received one 

week before change is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


BABCOCK, SAMUEL D.— 

Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The Continental Insurance Company, October 9, 1902: 

RESOLVED, That in the death, since our last meeting, of 
Samuel D. Babcock, an incorporator of this Company, and 
for the fifty years of its corporate life one of its most active 
directors, this Board has met with an irreparable loss. 
During the half century since the Continental Insurance 
Company commenced business until the day of his death he 
never failed in his duty or lost interest in its affairs. He 
attended the last meeting of this Board, and, on the same 
day, that of its Finance Committee, of which he was chair- 
man, and although of advanced age, having lived beyond the 
allotted life of man, his mental faculties were unimpaired 
and his advice and counsel as sagacious as ever. 

We mourn his loss, not merely because of his helpfulness 
to us, but because of the justifiable pride we take in the 
record he has made among men for those qualities which 
make the exemplary citizen, the loyal patriot, the head of 
the household and the good neighbor. Je realize that his 
loss is not measured by the limitations of his own city, nor 
by the boundaries of his State, but by his value to the na- 
tion at large; for his counsel and example were helpful to 
the country, which drew so often upon his loyalty and lib- 
erality in times of national peril. 

We feel that his example to the young men of this day 
and generation, especially, cannot be overestimated, illus- 
trating, as it does, the marvelous possibilities in a free 
country of energetic effort under circumstances which with- 
held from his youth the advantages of fortune and influence. 
Overcoming all difficulties, he never deviated from the 
straight course which defies temptations and scorns ob- 
stacles, until he had won the reward of unremitting toil and 
the respect and affection of his fellow-men, thus demon- 
strating, by actual achievement, that honesty and fair deal- 
ing are not inconsistent with the accumulation of wealth, 
and that a man may become a multimillionaire and deserve 
and retain the confidence and respect of the community in 
which he wins his fortune and his good name. No one ever 
questioned his integrity or fairness; no one ever went to him 
for advice without receiving disinterested and sagacious 
counsel; no one ever appealed to him in the interest of true 
charity and came away empty-handed. He gave generously 
of himself and his fortune to Church and State, and the 
ey of both would be incomplete without the record of 

8 life, 

RESOLVED, That these resolutions be entered upon the 
minutes and that a copy be transmitted to the family of 
the deceased and to the press. 


are eR 
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COFFEE VISE. 


Holds Fast Until You Get a Knock. down. 


‘*T had used coffee moderately up to six years ago,”’ writes 
a lady from Piney Creek, Md., ‘‘ when I was seized with an 
attack of nervous prostration, and +as forbidden coffee by 
my physician. I was constantly under treatment for nearly 
three years. After my recovery I once took a cup of coffee» 
and it made me so sick I did not want any more. 

After the nervous prostration, my stomach was very weak 
so that | had to be careful with my eppetite As soonas J 
would eat certain things I would have an attack of stomach 
trouble, sometimes lasting several weeks, so when I was at- 
tacked by erysipelas two years ago my stomach was im_ 
mediately out of order. 

I kept getting worse until nothing would stay on my 
stomach, not even rice, water or milk, and I was so weak I 
had to be fed with aspoon. I had a craving for something 
ilke coffee, out that was impossible, so Father went to town 
and got some Postum Food Coffee, and when he asked the 
doctor if I might have it, he quickly answered, ‘ Yes.’ Mother 
made it exac ly as dir+cted, and brought me part of a cup 
and it was delicious, satisfied every craving, and, best of all 


stayed on my stomach without distress, giving comfort 
instead. For several days I lived on Postum 

increasing the amount I took until I could drink a cupfu). 
Then I began to take solid food with it, and so got well and 
strong again. I now use it constantly, and Iam entirely 
free from any stomach trouble. 

Father and Mother both use it. Coffee made Mamma nerv- 
ous and disagreed with her stomach so that she would taste 
it for hours after drinking. Father had stomach trouble for 
five or six years, and to be deprived of various ariicles 
of food on account of it. Now he can eat anything since he 
quit coffee and uses Postum. Father says it is better than 
Roche or Java.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ch. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid apon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





absolutely non-absorbent, free from 
dust and vermin, soft, silky, springy. 
; That makes the 


Ezybed Kapok Mattress 
superior to all others. Will youtry it thirt 
nights at our expense, 4 s checounspenntie 

BOOK FREE. 


THE A. A. BOHNERT CO., Dept. 19, Cincinnati,O, 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 





“Time and tide wait for no man” is a 
commonplace with all human kind from in- 
fancy, but only the man who has passed mid- 
dle life knows how often precious time that 
can never return is wasted waiting for tides 
that never come again. “ If I only had had sense 
enough to take out a life insurance policy 
when I was a young man how much better 
off I would be now!” is an exclamation heard 
every day by the life insurance agent from the 
lips of men who are beginning to feel the 
weight of their years and have found that the 
boast of their young days, “I can do better 
with my money than a life insurance company 
can do for me,” had nothing more substantial 
behind it than the inexperience of youth. Few 
men, indeed, are there who can say “I have 
done better with my money than a life insur- 
ance company would have done,” and no man 
can safely say so until he lays himself down to 
die, leaving no debts. Hereis a story that one 
man recently heard from the lips of another 
man who once knew he could do better with 
his money, but who, out of an abundance of 
caution took a little life insurance upon the 
advice of a business associate. ‘‘ When I first 
went into business I had little capital, but an 
abundance of self-confidence. I worked hard 
and succeeded so well that I began to be 
spoiled by prosperity. I had no sympathy for 
those who failed to get and keep money, be- 
lieving that the fault was entirely their own. 
I felt sure I could avoid the mistakes I con- 
stantly saw other men making, and-was cer- 
tain before I became an old man I should be 
the possessor of a fortune. For the life in- 
surance agent I had no use whatever. I was 
too much absorbed in my business, besides, to 
think of getting married, and as there was no 
one dependent upon me I could see no good 
reason why I should insure my life. A busi- 
ness associate, many years my senior, often 
advised me to take out a policy of insurance 
on my life, and finally, chiefly out of defer- 
ence to him, I began to listen to the talk of 





life insurance agents. As a result, I applied 7 
for and received a policy for five thousand { 
dollars on the twenty-payment life, annual 
dividend plan. Not many years after this I 
married and then took another policy, this 
time for $2,500 on the straight life plan, divi- 7 
dends payable annually. I regret now that I 
did not make the first policy $20,000, for I 
could have paid it out without inconvenience { 
to myself, but I seldom gave the subject 
thought, unless it was to wonder, sometimes, 
when I paid my premiums, what real good 
could ever come to me or any one else from the 
money thus spent. In a space of time that 
seemed incredibly short, when I came to look 
back upon it, my twenty-payment policy was 
fully paid up, and not many years later 
I was surprised to find that the cash dividend 
from that policy was sufficient to take care 
practically of the premium on my life policy. 
I had been prosperous all these years, had ac- 
cumulated a snug fortune and had become 
more than ever intolerant of the man who had 
failed. Then adversity came, and before I 
knew what had happened I was a bankrupt. 
I indorsed heavily for some old, and as I be- § 
lieved financially substantial, friends, and they 
went down, carrying me with them. I was 
stunned for a time, and now believe that those 
life insurance policies saved my reason and 
possibly my life. It was certainly a great com- J 
fort to know that although I was now penni- f 
less my family would not be left in want 
should I die, and thus sustained and strength- 7 
ened I went to work with a will, and 
now at the end of a dozen years am 
again on my feet, have paid all my debts, and 
hope, in the few years of active business life 
that are probably before me, to accumulate a 
little something to ledve my family in addition 
to my insurance. I may fail in that, but my 
insurance is at least sufficient to keep the wolf 
from the door in any event. It is a source of 
constant regret to me, however, that I did not 
take out $20,000 in the beginning. I am now 
uninsurable or I should take out $2,500 more, 
although I am now within a few years of the 
age at which companies cease to take risks. 
I would advise all young men, whether mar- 
ried or single, to take some life insurance. He 
may not need it at the time, but the day will 
surely come when, if he does not need it, he 
will be happier with it.” 
“Facts and Figures.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


: Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators Ovt Standard for th 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 1g 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 5S IN WONDERLAND 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, i 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. NOTHING 


Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive i MORE 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, ras on 


THAN 
130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. é NAB | gS Cc 0 
AIUCH 


NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enemei of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States urt Pasted on 
every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered, d 
write us. New Booklet Free. IN THE MOUTH 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold F © 
by the leading Department and CARRIES YOU 
ousefurnishing Stores. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., i OFF 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 5 
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TO FLEASURE LAND 





Made in many flavors 
For 


q NATIONAL 
DYSPEPSIA. 4 BISCUIT 





eves Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








Fall and Winter Season 
1902-—1903 


Importations of Fall and Winter Goods now open. Everything in 
DRY GOODS and FURNISHINGS Send for CATALOGUE, SAM- 
PLES and PRICES, Try shopping by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





THE 


INDEPENDENT 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 








Hotel 
Empire 


ctl eteas cut Broadway and 
: = 63d Street 





NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN 
Booklet. Proprietor. 





St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointmeut 
Reasonable Cha . Courteous Attendance an 
Cuisine of Exceptional! Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for ita 

patronage of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 











‘“*The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route. 
Appropriate in its Character-— 


“The 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


This is 7he century of all the ages 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is 7he train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED,” 


A copy of the “ Four-Track News,” containing a 
picture of “The 2th Century Limited,” and a deal 
of useful information regarding places to visit, modes 
of travel, etc., will be sent free. postpaid. on receipt 
of five cents, by George H. Daniels General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 























$33 


TO 
California 
Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, September and 
October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
= ans ticket agent or write to representa- 

The North-Western Line 
for full particulars. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 





"TOUR OF THE’ ORIENT 


Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
italy. led Ar 
2 


Selec: party. Unexcel ra oge- 
s. Twenty-secoad Sraren. 


me 
br. and Mr. Hi. 8. Paine. Gieus Fallin, N. Y, 


~ SPECIAL, 
VALUES IN 





50 fac-simile isin color an 
photographic reproductions of a 
number of fine violins. List of 


very low, 
Monthly Bozmenee ma: 
PECIAL: 


LYON & HEALY, 4gAdamsS&St., Chicago. 

DIVIDENDS 

AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPS 
GOMPANY. 

A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share will b 
paid on Wednesday, October 15, 1902. to stockholders of 
aug oN at the close of business on Tuesday, September 

The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octe 
ber 15, 1902, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, September 17, 1902 

NEW YORK SEGURITY 8S TRUST GO. 
46 Wall St., New York City. 
Octo! 1, 1902 

The Board of Trustees of this Company has this day declared § 
quarterly dividend of EIGHT PER CE 


k of the C ble N as : $? sone t fine ‘sto 
stock of the Company, payable November ist, rr) ; 
holders of record at the closing of the transfer books on October 
24th, 1902. 


L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary, 
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THE 


AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY SOMPART. 
PRO serial | STOCK 
New York, Catcher oa. a. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
solved that a dividend of ONE AND THREE-GU sR ERS “PER 
CENT. (1%%: on the preferred capital stock of the Company be de- 
clared and _ on Saturday, November iat, 1902, at the office of the 
Guaranty st Comppeny at New York, No 6 Cedar Street, New 
York City, to stockholders of revord at the close of business on 
October 10, 1902. Transfer books will =x Friday, October 10th, 
192, and reopen on Monday, ateen % > 1902 
8. DE LANO, Treasurer. 


Bisse AND FOUNDRY GOMP ANY. 
MMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND -_10. 
w York, October 8th, 1902. 
of the Roard of Di rectors held this day it was re- 
vidend of ONE- HALF PER CENT. ae: 46%) on the com- 
mon capital stock of the Company be declared and pa'd on Satur- 
day, Novem Ist, 1902, at the o oot the Curent Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, No. 65 Cedar Street, New York City, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busiuess on October 19th, 1902. 
Transfer books will close me nye October i0th, 1902, and reopen 


Monday, N b 
ae. SO §. 8. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
bs FINANCIAL 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Ofter exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 





AMERICAN 


At a meetin, 
solved that a 








PRIVACY. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


Wwak RANTS AND BONDS of Uxkiahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur 

nished on application. Allsales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter, 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 








A. tt tintin Gn bn i, dn i a 
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United States 


Government 


BONDS 


Boston 


New York 
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1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


28th YEAR. 





Dealers in Railroad Bonds selected for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 











OIL—SMELTER—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW 8T., N. Y. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 
Devidenewaries ieee, Oil and Smelter 
Stocks, Listed and Unlisted a See 

Booklets giving our successful p) 
profits of legitimate Mining, Oil f— | Smelter Investmen 8, 
a blanks, ful sede ars, etc., sent free to any 
nterested on application 


BRANCHES: ¢ 


ton, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Pressott ae 
Hartford, Halifax. N.'S.; St. John, N. B 
Toronto. 


A High-Class Mining jcsane 
Graham County Mining Co. 


Gapital Stock onlv $250,000, divided into 
.000 Shares, par vaiue $10. 


$125,000 (50%) in the Treasury for Working 
Ga pital. 


Gold Mines, Copper Mines and Irrigation Franchises. 
ARIZONA 


Gyenete of $100,0.0 has been expended in development 
wor 

Professor George A. Treadwell, the well-known geologist 
and poctamapatet, indorses the property and is a directorof 


block of stock is now offered for subscription at 
87. ou a share for a limited ttme. 

This stock is not watered. We believe this stock is 
worth $40.00 toe«day. Prospectuses and full par 
ticulars furnished on application. 

SCHUYLER S. MOORE, Sec'y and Treas. 
20 Broad &t., New York. 
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send AT ONCE for the 
whatere of the O. L. CHASE 
STERN MERCANTILE CO,, 
Kansas City, Mo.—the third largest Mail 
Order House in the world—located at the very 
gateway of the GREAT SOUTH-WEST. They 
are increasing their capital stock to meet the 
needs of their phenomenal increase in the busi- 
ness and are offering a limited amount of their 


Guaranteed 6 per cent. Preferred Stock 
(Dividends Payable Semt-annually) 


For sale at par and with this first stock they give 
A bonus of per cent. of their very valu- 
able Common Stock (each $100.00 preferred carries 
_— common). The officers of the company 
old only Common Stock, making the bonus very 
valuable. If you have idle money, this is the best 
and safest opportunity you will ever have for a 
sure investment. The business was established in 
1896, is now ona splendid paying basis and is 
not anexperiment. There is more money 
to be made (with less risk to investors) in 
the Mail Order Business than in any 
other line of merchandising. 
This proposition has 


No Watered Stocks 


Nor is it a wild cat or mining scheme but a straight business investment 
that is sure to py. You can find out about this company and the men 
connected with it from any bank in Kansas City or from Dun and 
Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. 

In a week’s time a large portion of the preferred stock was 
subscribed for by well known 
business men of proved judg- 
ment whose names we will 
cheerfully furnish. 

Free prospectus and catalogue 
of business sent upon request. 


Address ©, L. Chase 
Western Mercantile Co., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NOTE—This firm is well rated 
and well spoken of 
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31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS Whee MORTQAGES 
0 














the loan. in last six ycars have p over 
\u.00 without a*defauit tn principal or in 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, J and 
Bus'ness Men, for whom ! am loaning. Hie 


Secured on well improved farms worth three time? 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages ipal 


List of Mortgages !ssued monthly. Wilt] mail to any address. 








further peztiouers. Send for pam 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, P i. A. HAGAN, GUTHREIR, OKLAHOMA. 


ree, Chicago. 


ome Office established 871. lows Palle lowe. , 
MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE, WESTERN a ANOS 











Jobn Wepeceh Bidg., Boston. Chamb 





Mabest sucecen tn luante money en und eailioe Midian — moe 
r andlin, nneapo- ‘HAS v u 

lis Real Kstate for non-residents. if you are aot entirely sat. ae & eee - Mass wah ass . 

isfled with the management of your property, write us. We divinities — “ 


receive money in sum-~ of $500 or uver to 
ae Minn-apolis , R % o 
J alae, netiin 
oO Real Estate. 





d licited. : 
Fy opty -— Rh on lowa and Missourt ; 
THOMPSON BROTHERS, Full discription on application. Tf 


101 South Fourth St., - Minneapolis, Minn. interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 
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INSURANCE 





me: THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


st, 1902 - eas, 281.5 5 
33 Be. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


a wea — 
24 — 553,609.71 
..17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every poltey, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


6 
+2 
14 





ASSETS... 
LIABILITIES... 








Mutual Reserve Lite 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 


STATE oF NEw YorkK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


pene, hast 17, 1902. 
ent of Insur- 





I, FRANCIS HEND: 


ecified in the First 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Law 
a eee and that such business can properly 


trusted 
IN WITNESS WHEREOP, 1 have hereunto sub- 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


tea and absolute protection to the family and 
estate. 

= epee a one for wife and children against the hour of 
The Washington pays Redowerenss and Gey eingeenyy 
ly ay me ae pk Fg olders, 

a -Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
“v on wanta policy for which you 


fe! life poli y. be 7 The W Veshington's 
m on aD le ‘ 
terchangeable-T ‘erm Policy, = 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH. Vice-President. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 


e for re-insurance and ar pes eon — BR ae $9 
Surplus over all Liabilities. . sae 56.713.57 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘tat. "1902. ‘$2, 360, see. 83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





ORGANIZED 1824. 


THE 


Manchester Assurance Co. 


Manchester, canes 
Assets, Dec. 3I, 1901, Free 
Liabilities, . 


SURPLUS, ee: ae 


ee 


United States Branch, 49-51 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
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if You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar St.," 
NEW YORK, 


2 
7 





. ALLEN, President. 


N, - - Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- = Rocretary 

reasurer 
ROOK. = ” asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


Bid 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 7 00 


JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Ae«t. Secretary. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Promtamequasted off from Sot January, 1901 
oe 2 - : 


"tees $275,102.19 
RS ph nt Seeial g 
— 54,889.85 _$329,992.04 


were estimated 
ond ee _ $1,857 ,044.29 


Jape Sabragee.. 112,03 
Reinsurances.. erat $197,649.63 





” $430,511 -52 1,659,394.66 


"Bias has the following 
and ro of New Y 





The Com; 
United 8 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of European Bank: 
losses under policies payable in tren 


The outstanding certifica’ 
and paid to the holders thereof, or the! 
and after Tuesday, the = of Februa: 
all interest thereon will c: thy certificates to be prod 


_ on the net earned pr 
ending 8ist December, 1901, 
ye issued on and after Tuesday, the six 
oC G 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: : 


Ewald Fleitmann, 
yy A. = 


Anson 
John D. ewlet 
Charle: 





Gustav Amsinck, 

francis M. Bacon, 

Vernon H. Brown, 
P. Bro 


Waldron P. B: 
William P. E 
Cl 























as Ro 
G v H. rb 
Wiliam C. Stu 


a. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 34 Vice- 
BINDER to hold thirteen copies of THE 
PENDENT will be furnished by us att 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, § 
120 Fulton Street, New York.’ © 











